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COMMENT 


TRUTH OR DIPLOMACY? 


N these columns the opinion has 

been repeatedly expressed that 
there will always be wars and that 
there can never be lasting peace un- 
less by some miracle of divine grace 
diplomats develop the habit of tell- 
ing the truth. I have harped upon 
that theme so often that readers 
have probably come 
to the conclusion 
that I am afflicted 
at least mildly with the mental dis- 
order known to psychiatrists as 
Vidée fixe. It is a fixed idea and 


Old Song 


perhaps also a ridiculous idea. No - 


politician, no diplomat, no “realist” 
imagines for a moment that men- 
dacity, trickery, duplicity, diplo- 
matic chicanery will ever be gen- 
erally abandoned in international 
intercourse. Very well then, nei- 
ther will wars cease nor peace be 
permanent. Take your choice. 
Continue the bluffing, faking, lying, 
and wars will forever recur. Stop 
lying and lasting peace is possible. 
Economic rivalries, political jeal- 
ousies, imperial ambitions, racial 
and religious prejudices, excessive 


nationalism may or may not pro- 
duce war. But add to any or all of ~ 
them the inveterate and incorrigible 
custom of diplomatic lying, and war 
will happen with the inevitability 
of night after day or of death after 
life. 

I have harped upon that theme— 
or, if you will, on that single note— 
so long and with such wearisome 
reiteration that I should not be sur- 
prised if some wag of a subscriber 
were to send me again a card such 
as I received when I had preached 
the same Easter sermon twice in 
successive years in different 
churches but in the 


same city—a card Lying 
with the text “O and 
sing to the Lord a War 


new song!” Also I 

should not affect surprise if the so- 
phisticated think me naive and my 
theory trop simpliste. I was not 
even offended when a good friend 
said, “Well, you get some fun out 
of it.” Perhaps he meant childish 
fun like that of a tot who has just 
learned a Mother Goose rhyme and 
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repeats it sing-song fashion all over 
the house until the poor patient 
mother fears she may go mad. Still 
all my song shall be “Tell the truth, 
shoot straight, play fair, stop ly- 
ing.” Simple. Too simple perhaps, 
but to me it sounds like the Gospel 
“Let your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.” Sancta simplicitas! 


iv any excuse can condone the of- 
fense of a recurrence to the fixed 
idea that wars are caused by lying, 
it is that Henry Wallace, Vice- 
President of the United States, and 
Admiral William H. Standley, 
United States Ambassador to Soviet 
Russia, have recently expressed in 
substance, that same opinion. Hith- 
erto I have been content with the 
support of the Author of the Scrip- 
ture text just quoted, but since His 
Name seems to carry no weight in 
diplomatic circles, I welcome the 
support of the Ambassador and the 
Vice-President. 


ONSIDER first Mr. Wallace. In 
his address to the “Conference 

on Christian Bases of World Or- 
der,” he said, “World War III. will 
be probable in case we double-cross 
Russia. We must deal honestly and 
fairly with Russia,” 


The and we must see 
Double- that “international 
Cross deceit is no longer 


preached as a virtue 
in the schools.” He refers in that 
last sentence to the schools of Ger- 
many. But I am sure he would not 
object if we add “and of France, and 
of England, and of America.” Per- 
haps we may even claim him as 
sponsor for the proposition that de- 
ceit as a virtue should no longer be 
taught in schools of diplomacy..- 
Mr. Wallace doesn’t use the 
word lie. Even a vice-president’s 
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speeches are viséd and no censor 
would pass the phrase “lie to Rus- 
sia.” But to double-cross is to de- 
ceive, to play a trick. Deceit and 
trickery are forms of lying. There- 
fore to double-cross is to lie, and to 
lie to Russia is to run the risk of 
war with Russia. So lying may 
cause a war. Q.E. D. 


DITORS, commentators, political 
opponents of the Vice- Presi- 
dent were so indignant at him that 
they missed the most important in- 
ference to be drawn from his re- 
marks. The New York Herald 
Tribune declared with some asper- 
ity that the “double-cross warning” 
could have been said “more grace- 
fully.” More gracefully means, I 
suppose, less bluntly. Less bluntly 
means probably less honestly. Less 
honestly means more diplomati- 
cally. Diplomacy demands that an 
unpleasant truth either be not 
spoken at all or that it be spoken 
as if it were not spoken. The 
double-cross may be reprehensible 
but double-talk is permissible. 


HE editor of the Herald Tribune 

complained also that Mr. Wal- 
lace had “wrapped up his message in 
a welter of sincere religious mysti- 
cism, indifferent philosophy and 
bad history,” and that in conse- 
quence “it could hardly be regarded 
as a helpful contribution to a hard- 
headed and consistent foreign pol- 
icy.” 

There was indeed some rather 
dubious philosophy in that speech. 
For example: “Democratic philoso- 
phy pervades not only the hearts 
and minds of those who live by the 
Christian religion, both Protestant 
and Catholic, but of those who draw 
their inspiration from Mohamme- 
danism, Judaism, Hinduism, Con- 
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fucianism and other faiths. When 
we look beneath the outer forms we 
find that all these faiths, in one way 
or another, preach the doctrine of 
the dignity of each individual hu- 
man soul, the doctrine that God in- 
tended man to be a good neighbor 
to his fellowman, and the doctrine 
of the essential unity of the entire 
world.” 

I imagine one would have to look 
pretty deep beneath the outer form 
of Mohammedanism and Hinduism 
to find democracy or the doctrine 
of the dignity of the human soul; 
and I wonder if orthodox Judaism 
emphasizes the essential unity of the 
human race. St. Paul says it was 
“Christ Who broke down the middle 
wall of partition.” 

Also Mr. Wallace took a not too 
felicitous dip into history with the 
statement that “the Prussian atti- 
tude toward war” possibly “took 
form under the guid- 
ance of the Teutonic 
Knights in the Mid- 
dle Ages.” Others 
read history differently. Cardinal 
Hinsley seems to say that the cru- 
sade we are fighting against the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ is a repe- 
tition of the crusade fought by the 
Teutonic Knights against the Mos- 
lems. * 

As for the “welter of sincere re- 
ligious mysticism” I suppose the 
reference is to this passage: “The 
Gospel of Christ was to. feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, comfort 
the sick and visit those who were in 
hard luck. Treating your neighbor 
decently was the way to show that 
you loved God. The neighborhood 
in Christ’s day was a few miles in 
diameter. Today the airplane has 
made the whole world a neighbor- 
hood. . . . Those who preach isola- 
tionism and hate of other nations 


Not So 
Happy 


COMMENT 3 


are preaching a modified form of 
Prussian Nazism, and the only out- 
come of such preaching will be 
war.” 

My own criticism of that passage 
would concern not so much its mys- 
ticism as its logic. One may be an 
“isolationist” without hating other 
nations. Perhaps the best way of 
showing love for 
other nations is to Your Doxy 
mind one’s own busi- and 
ness and let other My Doxy 
nations attend to 
theirs. More wars have been caused 
by the attempt to communicate 
one’s own “Kultur” to other nations 
than by admitting that the other 
fellow’s “Kultur” may be as good as 
ours, and that whether or not it 
is as good, his own Kultur is the 
Kultur he desires, and that to- 
coerce a man or a nation to accept 
our better doctrine in place of his 
worse doctrine may be tyranny. 

I hope that Russia will be isola- 
tionist enough after the war not to 
attempt to communicate the bless- 
ings of Communism to conquered 
Germany, to all Central Europe, 
and to China which has thus far 
declined, in ignorance or in malice, 
to accept the boon of Marxism or 
Leninism, or even Stalinism. They 
tell us (of course we don’t believe it 
but they keep telling us) that Rus- 
sian Communists have given up the 
idea of an International. If they 
have, the change of policy will make 
for peace. If they have not, the 
Communist International will clash 
with Democracy. Then you shall 
see the climax of all calamities, 
World War III. 

Mr. Wallace warns us that we 
must play fair with Russia. Most 
Americans feel that the shoe fits the 
other foot. We have played fair 
with Russia but Russia double- 
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crossed the Allies once and the sus- 
picion is that she may do so again. 
The suspicion is not without 
grounds. Into that painful subject 
we need not penetrate too deeply, 
but there can be no harm in a mere 
recapitulation of the facts: no Allied 
military observers on the Russian 
front; the neutrality pact between 
Japan and Russia renewed; the 
Russian refusal to permit us to es- 
tablish bases at Vladivostok from 
which we could bomb Japan; the 
snubbing of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill by Stalin; 
his general aloofness and his re- 
fusal to meet the Allies; and to 
make with them common strategic 
plans; his statement to his people 
that Russia was fighting a lone bat- 
tle. In the face of such facts, to talk 
of America’s double-crossing Rus- 
sia, and to warn us that we must 
play fair with Russia is to be out 
of touch with actuality or to lack 
candor—or something. 


HE New York Sun asked: “How 
should we go about double- 
crossing Russia even if we desired 
to do so? If double-crossing has to 
be done, does the Vice-President 


suggest that it would 
Who be more likely to be 
Double- done by us than by 
Cross Moscow? What rea- 
Whom? son has he for sup- 


posing there may be 
double -crossing on either side? 
Why should it not be taken for 
granted that the United Nations and 
Russia will carry out in all loyalty 
their reciprocal engagements?” 

It amuses me to read other editors 
who ask questions that are never 
answered. I have that experience 
myself every month. I ask ques- 
tions in these pages. They are not 
rhetorical questions. I would wel- 
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come answers but the answers never 
come. So I search diligently all the 
speeches of important persons re- 
ported verbatim in our best news- 
papers. But I never find the an- 
swers. There are no answers. I can 
tell the editorial writer in the New 
York Sun, that he will not get an an- 
swer to such questions as these: If, 
in the post-war’ settlement Russia 
takes possession of the Baltic States 
and the Baltic States demand inde- 
pendence in the name of the Atlantic 
Charter, do we or do we not fight 
Russia to dislodge her from the 
Baltic States? If India demands 
freedom and England refuses, do we 
fight England in behalf of India? If 
Eire demands her northern counties 
and the northern counties say 
“no,” shall we fight England and 
Ulster? The post-war world plan- 
ners think we are heckling when all 
we are trying to do is to look before 
we leap. So, Mr. Editor of the Sun, 
don’t think for a moment that your 
questions will be answered. If you 
defend Americans against the in- 
sinuation that we double-cross Rus- 
sia, you will be accused of aiding 
and abetting Nazism. That’s all 
you’ll get; not an answer but an 
insult. 

It is not the technique of pro- 
Soviet champions in America to an- 
swer questions. They merely re- 
peat incessantly that we Americans 
are not doing right by their Nellie, 
that we cannot be trusted and that 
we are not worthy of the co-opera- 
tion of such a lily-white idealistic 


- organization as that of the U.S.S.R. 


I am not now attempting a back- 
hand slap at Mr. Wallace. His phi- 
losophy may be indifferent, his his- 
tory awry, and his mysticism scram- 
bled, but he is none the less a good 
pious man. It is not the first time 
that a pious but credulous man in 
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high position has been used by 
schemers to do and to say for them 
what they could not so well do and 
say for themselves. But what I have 

especially in mind at 


The Nerve the moment is the 
of the arrogance of the con- 
Fellow! victed criminal Earl 


Browder who says 
pointblank that Moscow plays fair 
and Washington does not. 

It would be a blessed relief if 
some patriotic American, well in- 
formed and in high position—not a 
mere editorial scribbler — would 
come out and declare that for hon- 
esty, decency, good manners and the 
amenities of civilization, to say 
nothing of essential justice, the 
United States of America need not 
turn to the Kremlin as the Moslem 
turns to Mecca and make a pro- 
found salaam. A great many of 
us are pretty well fed up with the 
truculence of the pro-Soviet ele- 
ment in America. And we feel as if 
we had been betrayed when one of 
our own kind reminds us that we 
must not double-cross Josef Stalin! 
As if anyone could! Cheating the 
cheater is not our game. Josef could 
give us cards and spades and lick us 
at it. 


R a fine sample of letting the- 

cat out of the bag, and also for 
an answer to the question “Who is 
going to double-cross whom?” I 
commend the statement of William 
C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to 
Russia, who is reported by the As- 
sociated Press to have told a Phila- 
delphia Forum on March 11th, that 
“Russia will hold the real club in 
the post-war world unless the 
United States immediately takes the 
lead in planning the peace... . 
When a foreign government will 
not move in the direction in which 
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we want it to move, there is only 
one way to make it move. That 
is the old way of getting a don- 
key to move by holding a carrot 
in front of his nose and a club be- 
hind his tail, and intimating polite- 
ly that he can have either one he 
wants. And the carrot has to be a 
real carrot, and the club a real club. 
... The day Germany collapses, we 
shall have still on our hands a war 
with Japan, and the Soviet Union 
will be at peace, and we shall want 
Soviet support against Japan... . 
The real carrot and the real club 
will be in Stalin’s hands.” 

So! When we are still fighting 
Japan, Russia will be at peace with 
Germany and with the world. It 
looks like the double-cross to me. 
Also if we don’t hold the club over 
Russia, Russia will hold the club - 
over us. Fine chance for post-war 
plans of permanent peace. 


N answer to the patriot’s prayer 
for someone well informed and 
highly placed to champion our own 
country and our own people, came 
with the statement of Admiral 
Standley, Ambassador to Russia, 
that the people of Russia are not 
being told the truth 


concerning our help _—“ For This 
in the fighting of Relief Much 
their battle. “I have Thanks 


carefully looked,” he 

said, “for an admission in the Rus- 
sian press that they receive material 
aid from America, yet I have failed 
to find any real acknowledgment of 
it.” When a member of the press 
conference reminded him that sev- 
eral Russian generals had told cor- 
respondents that the Russian army 
was getting no help from America 
except trucks, he replied, “They are 
getting plenty of other kinds of ma- 
terial, including planes by the thou- 
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sands. If it’s not at the front I 
don’t know what they are doing with 
it. There’s no question about the 
Soviets’ trying to create the impres- 
sion abroad as well as at home that 
they are fighting the war alone.” 

When that report appeared in our 
newspapers all patriotic Americans 
gave a sigh of relief, and some of 
us cried “Yippee!” We have been 
so choked and smothered and suffo- 
cated with the prevalent “hush, 
hush, don’t say a syllable that might 
wound the tender feelings of our 
Soviet friends” that when Standley 
spoke out, we felt like a man whose 
head had been held under water 
but who was suddenly rescued 
from asphyxiation. 

Of course the diplomats didn’t 
like it. If there is one thing diplo- 
mats abhor it is the truth bluntly 
stated. No one dared declare the 
Admiral untruthful or uninformed. 
The facts and figures as given by 
Mr. Stettinius are as follows: 2,600 
planes, 3,200 tanks, 72,500 trucks, 
7,700 motorcycles, 3 million pairs of 
boots, 18,000 tons of sole leather, 
75,000 tons of rails 
and other railroad 
equipment, tele- 
phones, medicine, 
oil, metals, chemi- 
cals, explosives and vast quantities 
of food. All in all we have sent 
$1,800,000,000 worth of goods to 
Russia. 


Pretty 
Substantial 
“Nothing” 


AY BROCK in a special cable 
message to The New York Times 
from Ankara reports “intense Turk- 
ish interest in the Wallace and 


Standley statements. In fact they 
are considered,” says Brock, “tre- 
mendously significant.” But “the 
one and only regret in Turkey is 
that the American State Depart- 
ment failed to back up Admiral 


Standley” who they feel had spoken 
with “common sense, realism and 
earnestness.” “The Admiral’s ut- 
terance,” Mr. Brock’s advisers say, 
“will clear the air, or, in your 
American poker terms, get the cards 
down on the table for all the players 
to see.” 

It may seem odd that while the 
Turks, who perhaps hold the bal- 
ance of power that will decide the 
outcome of the war, are delighted 
with the American Ambassador’s 
candor, our own Ad- 
ministration seems 
eager to disown him 
because of his can- 
dor. Lack of under- 
standing between Admiral Stand- 
ley and Secretary Hull, may be, as 
some commentators suggest only 
apparent, part of a diplomatic 
game. If so we had better be very 
careful how we play that game. A 
false move may cost us the war. 
Simple folk, like the writer of this 
column would prefer that we play 
no game but practice a higher type 
of diplomacy, the telling of the 
truth by one and all. There we are, 
back on the same old theme again. 


Turkey 
Takes 
a Look 


ESIDES sending food and muni- 
tions to Russia we are doing a 
little fighting to distract the Nazis 
from the Russian front. The North 
African campaign seems quite a 
venture for us, though to Stalin it 
may seem of little or no moment. 
He is accustomed to big things. His 
armies take 150 “populated places” 
and kill 10,000 or 15,000 Nazis a 
day. Apparently with each Soviet 
regiment there goes a company of 
accountants armed with comptome- 
ters. The totals of towns taken and 
Nazis slaughtered run into astro- 
nomical figures. So how could 
Stalin, accustomed to such figures 
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be expected to pay attention to Mr. 
Stettinius’s few thousand of this 
and a few hundred thousands of 
that? And how could he be ex- 
pected to remember our little excur- 
sion into Tunisia? 

I can imagine his good friend 
Henry Cassidy of the Associated 
Press saying, “But Joe, have you 
forgotten Tunisia?” “Tunisia? Oh, 
yes, Tunisia. Now that you mention 
it, I seem to have heard of a little 
divertissement going on _ there.” 
“And what of those figures given 
out by Mr. Stettinius, Lend-Lease 
Administrator?” “Stettinius,” says 
Josef, “Stettinius? Don’t prompt 


me, Henry, it will come to me; where 
have I heard that name before? 
Lend-Lease, Lend-Lease, yes, yes, 
the words come back to me, but for 
the life of me I can’t think what 
they mean. It cannot be important. 
Just tell the American people, 


Henry, what I am telling the Rus- 
sian people that we Russians are 
fighting this war all alone.” 

There is a story of an English- 
man who like so many of his race 
could not understand American hu- 
mor in which we “draw the long 
bow.” In an attempt to educate him 
some Yanks told him a prepos- 
terous whopper, and said “See the 
joke?” “Joke,” he replied, “that’s 
no joke, it’s just a d lie.” 
Stalin’s statement that he is fight- 
ing the war without help from us 
is no joke. 


MONG a hundred or more who 
rushed into print to upbraid 
Admiral Standley was of course the 
irrepressible Wendell Willkie. As 
usual of late he failed to come with- 
in hailing distance of the real ques- 
tion. “Both the Russian Govern- 
ment and its people,” he said, “feel 
that they are bearing the brunt of 
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the war. We are sending supplies in 
increasing quantities . . . but natu- 
rally the Russians, 
like any people, 
look upon the loss 
of lives of their own 
young men as more important than 
materials and supplies.” 

Obviously—to all but those who 
shun the obvious—the question is 
not whether Russian lives are more 
important than American mate- 
rials, but whether the Russians are 
fighting without American help. 

Bent upon dodging the issue, Mr. 
Willkie continues: “The Russians 
have long thought that we owed the 
duty to relieve them from pressure 
by presently opening a second Eu- 
ropean front. They have likewise 
thought it the best military strategy 
for the United Nations to do so. Our. 
military authorities have thought 
otherwise. Only history will decide 
which is correct.” 

Why lug in history? And strate- 
gy? And the second front? Even a 
high-school debater would cry “non 
ad rem—Stick to the subject!” The 
question under debate is whether 
Josef Stalin had said he was fight- 
ing alone and whether it was true. 

As for a second front, will not 
some one inform Stalin that the 
American forces are holding or 
helping to hold sixty-five fronts, 
and fighting on half a dozen fronts. 
On how many fronts are the Rus- 
sians fighting? 


Dust in 
the Air 


R. SUMNER WELLES also goes 

off on a tangent. He explains 
that Ambassador Standley had 
“spoken in his personal capacity 
and not for the United States gov- 
ernment.” Isn’t it rather silly when 
a man looks for something in the 
newspapers and doesn’t find it to 
explain that he is not speaking in 
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the name of his government? If on 
the way to Moscow our Ambassa- 
dor passed through Switzerland and 
someone later asked him, “Did you 
see Mont Blanc?” should he parry 
with the question, “Do you mean 
did I see it with my personal or my 
diplomatic eyes?’’ 
Whatever eyes he 
used to look in the 
papers, those eyes 
didn’t see what he was looking for. 
He simply said so and the diplomats 
repudiate him, disown him and 
discredit him. 


Personal or 
Diplomatic? 


VEN my favorite comic column- 
ist H. I. Phillips who under the 
pseudonym Dave Boone often speaks 
homespun wisdom 4 la Will Rogers, 
gets off the beam on the Standley 
affair. He writes: “That fuss over 
whether or not Joe Stalin is telling 
the Russians enough about Ameri- 
can aid is a good deal like kicking if 
a fireman, putting up a great battle 
against the flames in your house, 
don’t stop to make a speech thank- 
ing you for the use of the hose.” 
But suppose you 
hand the fireman 
the hose, the ladder, 
the ax and keep on 
handing him materials to fight his 
fire, and still he complains that he 
has to put out the fire all soul alone. 
If he is so darned busy that he hasn’t 
time to indulge in what Dave Boone 
calls “microphonic sentimentality” 
and “vocal gratitude,” very well; 
but if he does stop and complains 
that nobody handed him anything 
hasn’t someone a right to remind 
him that $1,800,000,000 isn’t al- 
falfa? or, as Mr. Bullitt might say, 
carrots? 
Why does this Russian alliance 
dull the wits and destroy the sense 
of humor? 


Whose 
Fire? 


RTHUR KROCK in The New 
York Times presents the inter- 

esting theory that “straight realistic 
talk is appreciated by Mr. Stalin 
who has a strong penchant for it 
himself” and that therefore he will 
not consider Standley persona non 
grata and that the Ambassador may 
not lose his post. In 
other words, hon- The Realist 
esty may sometimes Likes 
be the best policy Realism? 
even in diplomacy. 
But it depends upon the idiosyn- 
cracy of the ruler. Stalin is a plain 
blunt man himself and he likes to 
have plain blunt men about him. 
So our ambassador may not be sent 
home for telling the truth. But it is 
perhaps just as well that he is not 
a Ukrainian kulak or a Trotskyite 
general. 


HAVE devoted what may seem 
an unwarrantable amount of 
space to Mr. Wallace’s speech and 
the Standley episode. But if, God 
forbid, there is to be a third World 
War, it will probably 
center about Russia. 
My own desire, often 
expressed in these 
pages, is that we might have re- 
mained clean out of the political- 
conflicts of Europe. But since we 
are now in up to our eyes we had 
better conduct ourselves wisely. 
Mr. Wallace admits that our Rus- 
sian relationship is a risky business, 
but thinks to avoid trouble by ap- 
peasing Stalin, using the American 
people as a whipping-boy, and 
warning our own people not to 
double-cross the Soviets! 

When Hitler is defeated and 
Nazism obliterated or at least re- 
duced to a minor irritant in inter- 
national relations, Stalin and Com- 
munism will loom large. If Russian 


Appease 
Stalin? 
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victories continue, Russian prestige 
will be enormous. Russian military 
power will be perhaps the greatest 
in the world. Stalin may become 
afflicted with a cerebral elephan- 
tiasis like that of Hitler and that 
which afflicted Mussolini—poor 
sawdust Caesar. Stalin’s independ- 
ence, aloofness, arrogance are al- 
ready manifest. Not 
every leader of a 
state can with impu- 
nity say to the Prime 
Minister of Britain 
and the President of the United 
States, “Sorry, too busy to come to 
Casablanca, or anywhere else,” and 
not even send a substitute. Mr. 
Roosevelt is as busy as Josef Stalin, 
and Mr. Churchill has more cares in 
more parts of the world than the 
Russian premier. It cannot be to 
our advantage to ignore the impli- 
cations of Stalin’s refusal to sit on 
the board of strategy of the Allies. 
And when, close upon the heels of 
that snub to the Prime Minister and 
the President Stalin declares un- 
truthfully that he is “going it alone” 
it is time for us to stop “kidding” 
ourselves about what Russian aloof- 
ness really means. Stalin may lie 
to us but we must not lie to our- 
selves. 


The Caesar- 
Napoleon 
Complex 


VERY officer in our army and 
navy is aware of the possibility 
that we may clash with Soviet Rus- 
sia. It is common talk among them. 
To say that such talk is mere gos- 
sip or worse still to deny its exist- 


ence is foolish and dangerous. In 
a democracy (I still obstinately in- 
sist we are a democracy, or at least 
a republic) to conceal from the peo- 
ple probable future dangers should 
be held treasonable. If all govern- 
mental officials, all reporters, pur- 
veyors and assayers of public opin- 
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ion in a matter of such moment 
are silenced, how shall the people 
know “what’s cookin’?” Who was 
it — Goethe? — who 
said, “Give the peo- 
ple light and they 
will find their way.” 

We, the people, are already ap- 
prehensive about possible commit- 
ments that may have been made to 
the allies in our name. It would 
add to our worries if we thought 
that the biggest danger of all is be- 
ing concealed. We don’t like to 
welch on our promises or to shirk 
our responsibilities. But if we are 
expected to make good what has 
been promised in our name 
shouldn’t we get a peek at the 
documents? Similarly, if not all is 
well in our relationships with our 
allies, shouldn’t we get some hint. 
of it? 

The truth can do us no harm. 
Sigrid Undset in a talk, oddly 
enough about the art of writing fic- 
tion said, “Never tell a lie. And 
just tell the truths you have to.” I 
am not sure that I agree with that 
admonition, or even that I under- 
stand it. But there are times when 
we have to tell the truth, when to 
remain silent would be a sin. The 
Church teaches that we are not 
obliged to shout in the streets that 
we are Catholics, but that if called 
upon to declare our faith we must 
do so. Similarly, it might be ob- 
noxious to go about in foreign coun- 
tries shouting “I am an American!” 
But when in a foreign country, or 
for that matter at home a prominent 
person challenges our loyalty or our 
integrity, we should be apostates if 
we didn’t declare our faith and call 
attention to the deeds that attest 
our faith. Standley did well, let 
the hush-hush diplomats say what 
they will. 


What's 
Cookin’? 








ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 
By H. C. McGInnis 


E mislead ourselves if we think 
that a United Nations’ victory 
will immediately establish democ- 
racy in all its phases the world over. 
The very best to be expected is po- 
litical democracy and even that will 
be incomplete unless certain im- 
perialistic powers change their pres- 
ent attitudes. Perhaps what can be 
safely expected will be Nazism’s ex- 
termination; the definite checking 
of Japanese imperialism; and vary- 
ing improvements in the status of 
dominated peoples. It would be 
pleasing to know that all of the sub- 
jugated peoples would enjoy self- 
determination; but that doesn’t ap- 
pear to be immediately in the cards. 
In fact, we can’t say that our vic- 
tory will wipe out totalitarianism, 
for we must not forget that Commu- 
nist Russia is as totalitarian as the 
enemy we are fighting against. 
Since the world’s advancement in 
true democracy is its advancement 
in spiritual and moral conceptions 
of society, we must not expect 
Utopia overnight, human nature be- 
ing what it is. 

As yet we do not know whether 
our best intentions will produce a 
world federation, a United States of 
the World, or another League of 
Nations. But, for present purposes, 
let us suppose that all subjugated 
peoples are given the right of self- 
determination and that all nations 
are united in some form of political 
understanding which will function 
as perfectly as any human ma- 
chinery can. Many would believe 


such a condition a complete tri- . 


umph for democracy, yet actually it 


would be far from it. It would be a 
triumph for the political or first 
phase of democratic advancement. 
The real fight for economic and so- 
cial democracy has scarcely begun. 

Too many regard democracy as 
merely a political structure. Yet 
true democracy, to be successful 
and complete, must have economic 
and social aspects. When some peo- 
ple realize that democracy has these 
additional aspects, they will not be 
so ready to claim that it has out- 
lived its usefulness. Today’s Ameri- 
cans are feeling their way toward 
economic democracy just as their 
ancestors prepared themselves for 
political democracy. The pioneers 
in society’s political advancement in 
the eighteenth century must find 
their counterparts in the economic 
justice of the twentieth century if 
democracy is to endure. Having 
reached mature development in de- 
mocracy’s first phase, we must now 
begin to enter its second. The steps 
will be as drastic and revolutionary 
as was the setting up of the Ameri-- 
can republic in defiance of the “di- 
vine right of kings.” This phase’s 
pioneers probably will be viewed 
with the same alarm with which 
our Founding Fathers were viewed 
when they announced their startling 
theories concerning the individual’s 
political rights and set about estab- 
lishing them. But it is and always 
will be the fate of the world’s pro- 
gressives to be viewed at first with 
alarm. 

Political democracy is but the 
foundation upon which society 
moves in orderly fashion to develop 
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other forms of justice. It does not 
in itself guarantee economic democ- 
racy, aS our experience proves. 
Even though every citizen’s vote is 
equal in value to the vote of any 
other citizen, economic democracy 
is quite another matter, although it 
can be attained in an orderly man- 
ner by using political democracy. 
The attainment of the various 
phases of democracy throughout the 
world may be well likened to a large 
family of children in which the 
ages are well strung out. The first 
child duly passes through his juve- 
nile training which we may say ends 
upon high school graduation. Let 
us assume that this first period cor- 
responds with the achievement of 
democracy’s first or political phase. 
While he pioneers in this period, 
other brothers and sisters trail him 
at varying distances. When he is 
ready to enter into his second or col- 
lege period—which corresponds to 
the second or economic phase of de- 
mocracy—a newly born brother is 
just beginning his first period. All 
the children move ahead progres- 
sively and when the firstborn has 
finished his second period and is 
ready to enter into outside contacts 
—corresponding with democracy’s 
social phase—some of his brothers 
and sisters are in their second 
period, while others are in their 
first. In this crude analogy, the 
United States represents the first- 
born. We are graduates in politi- 
cal democracy, ready to begin our 
experiences in economic democracy. 
Although we shall be deeply ab- 
sorbed in our new experiences, we 
must, like all good brothers, lend a 
guiding hand and the benefit of our 
previous experiences to those broth- 
ers and sisters who are not so far 
advanced. 

In the post-war world, the 


United States must give all the as- 
sistance possible to those peoples 
who are struggling to achieve politi- 
cal democracy and at the same time 
forge ahead into the economic phase 
of democracy. In truth, American 
progress in economic democracy 
will greatly encourage those peo- 
ples who are attempting to grow in- 
to political democracy, for present 
day democracy, incomplete as it is, 
is not too convincing to many who 
wonder why economic and racial in- 
justices exist under it. 

Before entering any discussion of 
the whys and hows of economic de- 
mocracy, perhaps we had better ask 
ourselves why the nation’s Foun- 
ding Fathers did not consider eco- 
nomic justice a responsibility of 
true democracy. The answer is 
quite simple: in an agricultural 
community such as the colonies 
constituted, economic justice was 
not the problem it is today. The 
economic injustices which existed 
were mostly due to the “divine 
right of kings” theory which the 
Revolution automatically ended. 
When the Founding Fathers estab- 
lished democratic government, they 
concluded they had thereby taken 
care of economic oppressions. That 
this is true is proved by the writings 


. of Catholic philosophers from the 


ninth century on who included the 
economic within the political and 
social rights of the individual. It 
was these writings, notably those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, which laid the foundation 
for the ideals espoused by America’s 
founders. But the first third of the 
nineteenth century saw the birth of 
the industrial age. At first changes 
came slowly and the new age meant 
more employment and consequently 
more wealth for all concerned. 
However, before long, machines be- 
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gan to supplant manpower and in- 
stead of their being used to ease the 
physical burdens of the community 
in general, they were directed to- 
ward the private enrichment of the 
employers with no concern given the 
men thus eliminated from employ- 
ment. 

From then on, workers had to 
compete against machines, which 
meant that except for skilled work- 
ers and machine operators, labor be- 
came an increasing drug on the 
market. As the machine age and 
mass production increased, the de- 
mocracy of the previous community 
spirit which had ruled the country 
gave way to an increased cupidity 
on the part of the haves. Their 
greed inflamed by profits to be rap- 
idly acquired, they began to exploit 
the nation’s natural resources by 
every mechanical device possible. 
However, the conversion of these 
resources into means for a better 
living was not done for community 
good but for their own enrichment. 
Soon the concentration of the na- 
tion’s wealth in the hands of a very 
few became alarming and the pub- 
lic became seriously concerned 
about the future, realizing that the 
working classes were rapidly enter- 
ing a condition bordering upon a 
new type of serfdom. Big Business, 
following the materialistic tenets of 
Liberalism which preaches the 
sacredness of a rugged individual- 
ism, grew until it became bigger 
than the government, often ruling 
everything from the White House 
on down, not overlooking the courts 
on the way. 

Although such conditions grew 
very fast in the United States be- 
cause it was in the middle of a huge 
scale development of its gold mine 
of natural resources, the rest of the 
world suffered in proportion. With 


their newly acquired riches and 
power, European industrial barons 
quickly superseded the aristocracy 
which had previously ruled the 
roost. Even in a backward Japan 
only recently brought from its self- 
imposed obscurity into the world 
picture by the nape of its neck, an 
industrial clique soon formed which 
enslaved men, women and children 
in sweatshops which made operators 
exceedingly wealthy through the 
flooding of the world markets with 
goods ridiculously cheap. Japanese 
price tags, like those of many com- 
petitors, would have told a plainer 
truth had they carried the cost in 
blood and misery as well as in dol- 
lars and cents. Everywhere men 
went money mad, losing all sense of 
community responsibility as they 
used their industrial power to rise 
above the law and the common good 
and create an ever sharper cleavage 
between the haves and the have- 
nots. Naturally, serious capital- 
labor strife broke out. So intol- 
erable did conditions become that, 
during the latter third of the nine- 
teenth century, Pope Leo XIII. 
wrote encyclicals which were as 
clear calls to the battle for economic 
democracy as the pronouncements 
of earlier Catholic philosophers _ 
were to the battle for political de- 
mocracy. Forty years later, Pius 
XI. urged forward with powerful 
utterances the economic reforms 
suggested by Leo XIII. 

The battle for and against democ- 
racy’s second phase became a real- 
ity. In scores of ways the American 
struggle to make economic democ- 
racy a fact resembles the one to 
effect political democracy. Prior to 
the commencement of hostilities in 
1775, virtually all the colonists’ ef- 
forts were directed at mitigation of 
their wrongs. Even during the first 
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year of the Revolution, independ- 
ence was not the primary object. 
The struggle began to compel recog- 
nition of the colonists’ rights as 
British citizens. So far, in the strug- 
gle for economic democracy, the 
aims have been comparable. 
Through strong unions and collec- 
tive bargaining, plus insisted-upon 
social security legislation, the na- 
tion’s workers have tried to correct 
existing injustices, better their posi- 
tions, and gain more recognition in 
the economic pattern. Labor’s con- 
ditions have been improved consid- 
erably; the nation’s aged, incapaci- 
tated, and misfits have been aided 
through social security; unemploy- 
ment insurance has reduced the suf- 
fering attending economic readjust- 
ments; but all these are little more 
than temporary stopgaps. They 
mitigate the lack of economic de- 
mocracy but do not obviate its 
necessity. 

In the early debates and discus- 
sions concerning the American po- 
litical rights, only a very few far- 
sighted men saw the necessity of 
establishing a new conception of 
freedom and justice. They saw the 
futility of putting new wine into old 
skins and of placing new cloth into 
old garments. But by 1776 they had 
caused enough others to see Ameri- 
can needs in their true perspective. 
The Declaration of Independence 
became the declaration of all peo- 
ples looking toward freedom. 
American political democracy was 
on its way, destined to grow into the 
full maturity we know today. 

The current demands made by 
labor and the general public have 
been directed at lessening the evils 
of a materialistic society. But noth- 
ing in the world can force material- 
ism to produce the justice which 
mankind seeks. Attempts to do so 


are as futile as trying to mix oil and 
water. Materialism is the direct 
antithesis of true democratic jus- 
tice. While labor has made dis- 
tinctive gains during the past few 
years, in no way has it changed the 
materialistic conceptions which now 
rule American economic life. 

To achieve economic democracy, 
Christian brotherhood must replace 
the rugged individualism in which 
everyone is free to plunder his fel- 
lowmen so long as he stays within 
an elastic legal code built to cover 
materialistic enterprises. The pat- 
tern which an economically demo- 
cratic America must adopt will be 
as drastically different from the 
present system as were the political 
pronouncements of the Founding 
Fathers from the “divine right of 
kings.” Incidentally, it is well to 
note that the struggle for political” 
independence was a revolt against 
Liberalism’s political ideals. The 
struggle for economic justice is a 
revolt against Liberalism’s economic 
ideology. It is equally significant 
that when the Founding Fathers 
perceived what constitute man’s 
natural political rights, they did 
more than philosophize. They did 
something very definite about bring- 
ing them into reality. In the strug- 
gle for economic democracy, today’s 
and tomorrow’s patriots must do a 
lot more than utter nice sounding 
pronouncements concerning the de- 
sirability of the brotherhood of man. 
They must do something practical 
to bring it into existence. They must 
fit the national economy to the pat- 
tern of that natural justice as taught 
by Christianity. They must use their 
ingenuity to make workable appli- 
cations of Christianity’s truths. 

That the need for economic de- 
mocracy is urgent is proved by the 
scores of nostrums which purport 
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to alleviate materialism’s evils. All 
kinds of weird theories are being 
advanced to secure for society a sort 
of economic justice. Fascism and 
Communism are two misguided re- 
volts against Liberalism’s oppres- 
sions; misguided because in their 
very premises they deny man’s in- 
herent dignity and individuality. 
Many well intentioned Americans, 
despairing of economic justice un- 
der their political democracy and 
not realizing the possibility of eco- 
nomic democracy, have begun to 
flirt dangerously with them. Hav- 
ing an instinctive dislike and dis- 
trust of both ideologies in their 
purity, they attempt to salve their 
consciences by inventing that mon- 
strosity known as Democratic 
Socialism. Since democracy and 


socialism are direct opposites, the 
result is a hybrid incapable of repro- 
ducing any good. Like Alexander 


the Swoose, who was neither swan 
nor goose, Democratic Socialism is 
a conglomeration of contradictions 
which arrive at zero as a permanent 
solution to society’s difficulties. 
Therefore, since political democracy 
is the practical application of the 
political justice due man under the 
natural law, economic democracy is 
the economic justice due man from 
the same source. Since mortal man 
cannot improve upon natural law, 
his hunt for a solution terminates 
when he quits trying to think up un- 
workable solutions of his own and 
accepts the natural justice estab- 
lished by the Creator. 

However, in pioneering into de- 
mocracy’s second phase, we must 
prepare ourselves for some stiff 
mental jolts. We shall have to ac- 
custom ourselves to witnessing the 
destruction of some of the stand- 
ards we have always accepted as 
Gospel truth. Man has a certain in- 


stinctive loyalty to the institutions 
and beliefs under which he is raised, 
even though they may be proved 
wrong. It is not easy to cast adrift 
from the beliefs and teachings of 
one’s immediate ancestors. This 
has always been the case. The 
Israelites, fleeing from Egyptian 
bondage, were not far beyond the 
Red Sea when they staged a mur- 
muring contest against Moses. Al- 
though they were heading for the 
freedom of a promised land, they 
did not find their diet en route simi- 
lar to what they had been accus- 
tomed in Egypt. They still remem- 
bered the taste of the stews they had 
concocted among the clay pits where 
they slaved for their taskmasters. 
During the American Revolution, 
only one-third of the colonists found 
it possible to accept the revolution- 
ary doctrines, although nearly all 
of them suffered from the king’s 
tyranny. The advocates of democ- 
racy often found themselves classed 
as crackpots by their best friends 
when they turned from philosophiz- 
ing to action. Doors previously open 
became closed. People, reared to 
believe differently, couldn’t stom- 
ach the theory that man is an end 
unto himself, even though they 
could see great personal benefits 
under the new ideology. Even after 
the war became histcry, many of 
the Constitution’s framers found it 
exceedingly difficult to go all the 
way down the democratic path to 
freedom and tried their best to write 
into that document all kinds of re- 
strictions concerning the public’s 
use of its franchise. Many of to- 
day’s people may find it equally 
hard to abandon economic teach- 
ings which, for the past hundred 
years, Liberalism has persistently 
palmed off as the intentions of the 
Founding Fathers, teachings which 
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are definitely contrary to basic 
American ideals of justice and 
equality. 

To begin with, we must abandon 
Liberalism’s conception of the 
worker as a unit of production cre- 
ated solely for the employer’s profit. 
True, man is a unit economically as 
well as politically, spiritually, and 
morally, but the exercise of his obli- 
gations to God and man must not be 
wholly circumscribed by his value 
to his employer as a profit-maker. 
Any advance in real economic jus- 
tice must be based upon the fact 
that labor has social aspects as well 
as economic ones. Man must be 
compensated for his value to society 
as well as for his value to his em- 
ployer. Man’s production for the 
community as a whole and not alto- 
gether for the profits of an individ- 
ual employer must become the new 
basis for determining earnings. To- 
day, the worker who, often by 
chance, is fortunate enough to work 
for the manufacturer of a patented 
specialty on which there is several 
hundred per cent profit, may be 
handsomely paid for his work; 
while the worker who labors in the 
wheat or potato fields may have to 
drag through life on a mere pit- 
tance. Yet the laborers in the wheat 
and potato fields are much more 


essential to society’s well being— ~ 


and probably work a_ thousand 
times harder—than the laborer en- 
gaged in helping manufacture a 
lightning cream whipper. Any form 
of true democracy finds its roots in 
man’s brotherhood, yet Liberal- 
ism’s many deliberate abuses of 
American ideals are intended to es- 
tablish an extremely strong indi- 
vidualism under which exploitation 
of the weak by the strong becomes 
the order of the day. Because of 
these abuses, the nation’s present 


economic pattern is in many as- 
pects a far cry from established 
ideals of justice upon which the 
American way is predicated. 

Economically speaking, our na- 
tional picture is composed of three 
segments. First, there are the em- 
ployers—those who employ their 
money instead of their brawn. Then 
there are the gainfully employed 
workers — ones who are important 
to the employers’ profit - making. 
Third, there are all the others, peo- 
ple who are expected to face life 
successfully by all kinds of hap- 
hazard means. Until war produc- 
tion caused a temporary lack of 
workers, this third class was rapid- 
ly becoming the larger part of the 
nation. Through geography, birth, 
lack of education or other uncon- 
trollable circumstances, they found 
themselves near paupers in the- 
world’s most prosperous commu- 
nity. A too rugged individualism— 
a polite name for materialistic ra- 
pacity—had changed America from 
a land of opportunity for all to one 
of opportunity for a few and of suf- 
fering for many others. 

The social security legislation of 
the past few years has been a laud- 
able attempt to correct some of the 
existing sufferings but it is not a 
solution. It attempts to alleviate the 
miseries of the disease but makes 
no attempt to cure it. A relief grant, 
a WPA wage, or a meager unem- 
ployment or pension check cannot 
maintain a satisfactory standard of 
living nor can it be satisfactory to 
people born into the world’s richest 
and most productive nation. In a 
true democracy, only the aged, the 
incapacitated and the congenital 
misfits should find it necessary to 
look to society for an assistance 
properly due. 

The lack of our economic justice 
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is apparent on every side. The 
American community should be 130 
million souls working together in a 
community effort for the commu- 
nity good, with each paid for his 
value to the community as a whole 
and not according to his ability to 
enrich the individual who employs 
him. While the profit motive is the 
sparkplug of all economic enter- 
prise, it must not demand that all 
other aspects of living be subordi- 
nated to it. Our present system of 
profit-taking by a very few has 
proved as deadly to American eco- 
nomic happiness as would the So- 
cialistic theory of “production for 
use.” Man is entitled to a fair profit 
on his production: the present 
trouble arises from the method of 
sharing it—or rather, not sharing it. 

One way of sharing the wealth 
resulting from production is by per- 
mitting labor to enter into the profits 
and management of the companies 
for which it works, in addition to 
its normal wages, as suggested by 
Leo XIII. Although considered 
quite radical when uttered, this idea 
has been given a thorough trial by 
several large concerns. In one in- 
stance, by permitting the worker to 
invest $100 per year from his earn- 
ings in the business (the corpora- 
tion adding not more than four 
times the investment) he received 
at the end of a twenty-year period 
beginning in 1919, the sum of $19,- 
837 in addition to his better than 
average wages, insurance coverages, 
hospitalization benefits, and a stead- 
ily increasing backlog in case of 
emergencies. During the same pe-. 
riod, a share of stock which had a 
book value of $475 in 1919 increased 
to a market value of $3,280 through 
stock dividends. In addition, cash 


dividends of $1,928 were paid. On 
the above basis, a worker employed 
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by this corporation for thirty years 
and retiring at sixty, would have a 
retirement fund of around $45,000 
in addition to the wages he had re- 
ceived. No old age pension needed 
there! Briefly stated, such results 
to stockholders and workers are ob- 
tained by the proper co-operation 
between capital and labor as urged 
by Catholic social justice. 
However, the sharing by labor in 
production’s profits is not the com- 
plete answer in an economic pattern 
as complex as ours. Many busi- 
nesses and many phases of produc- 
tion which are conducted as sepa- 
rate enterprises often pay meager 
earnings to their owners and equal- 
ly poor wages. In some years, many 
businesses would share losses in- 
stead of profits. Therefore, economic 
justice requires the grouping of cer- 
tain related endeavors, each group 
containing the initial—and usually 
poorly paid-—phases of production 
and also including the ultimate and 
profitable phases. For example, 
an eight ounce package of a certain 
wheat cereal costs 13 cents. For 
wheat in this guise we pay $14.56 
per bushel, of which the producing 
farmer gets only around $1.05. An- 
other cereal retails at 8 cents for six 
ounces, or $11.76 a bushel for corn. 
for which the farmer gets around 
70 cents. Potatoes, grossing the 
farmer around $2.25 per 100 pounds 
are processed into shoestring pota- 
toes which retail for $72 per 100 
pounds. Obviously the processors 
make handsome profits and can af- 
ford good wages, but the farmer, 
the primary producer, ekes out a 
bare existence. He pays poor wages 
and cannot afford profit-sharing. 
Economic justice requires an aver- 
aging of the profits made all along 
the line. Such grouping, when 
properly and fairly made, assures 
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workers in all phases of the produc- 
tion of a given article a fair and 
equitable wage, based, of course, 
upon the degree of his contribution 
and the skill required. 

But even the grouping of corre- 
lated businesses and the averaging 
of the profits will not produce com- 
plete economic justice, although it 
will tend to equalize matters for the 
workers involved. It will simply 
solve the problem of workers as 
individuals. A great deal of our 
economic distress—plus many 
moral and social problems—comes 
through our error in considering 
the individual worker as the unit in 
our economic life. If all the avail- 
able workers of the nation were em- 
ployed at all times, economic injus- 
tices would still exist. For the 
workers form the minor part of the 
total population, although the ma- 
jority part is dependent upon them. 
In a political democracy, all people 
are adjudged to be born free and 
equal: in any form of true democ- 
racy, all individuals are admitted 
to have an equal value to their Cre- 
ator. The rights of individuals to 
a reasonable share of the sustenance 
and substance of their community’s 
production must not depend solely 
upon the desirability to employers 
of those workers who represent 
them. Should, for example, a child 
born into a twelve-child family be 
penalized for being born to parents 


who do their full duty to God, na- 
ture and society? Or another child 
born into a one-child family be re- 
warded because its parents are per- 
haps shirking their natural respon- 
sibilities? Work, skill, and appli- 
cation being equal, should not the 
worker representing twelve children 
be entitled to a greater share of his 
community’s production than the 
worker who represents one child? 
In emergencies like the present one, 
the community appreciates large 
families of sturdy sons and capable 
daughters, but must their parents 
be committed to economic slavery 
to raise them? Under the present 
system they are, but they won’t be 
when economic democracy becomes 
a reality and the economic unit of 
the nation becomes the family group 
as a social unit instead of the in- 
dividual worker as a profit-produc- 
ing unit for his employer. Under 
economic democracy, the national 
economic pattern will be that of an 
entire community producing for the 
entire community, with those pull- 
ing the heavy loads getting com- 
mensurate shares. Startling as such 
changes may sound now, we must 
begin to work them out if we are 
to cure our present injustices. Once 
the ramifications and benefits of 


. economic democracy are understood 


by the public, it will appear alto- 
gether as desirable as did political 
democracy to our colonial ancestors. 
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The difficult we do immediately; the impossible takes a little longer. 
—Motto of the U. S. Army Arm Forces. 
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By JoHN EARLE UHLER 


: ew general similarity between 
the Atlantic Charter, comemo- 
rated this past February by the is- 
sue of a special American postage 
stamp, and Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points has been frequent- 
ly and widely emphasized. But cer- 
tain special parallels are being 
drawn by the Axis. These parallels 
the United Nations would like to 
overlook, but Axis propaganda is 
driving them home among people 
who recognize them immediately 
and are prompted to regard the 
Roosevelt - Churchill agreement in 
the light of what they painfully 
learned of the Fourteen Points. 
The people most directly affected 
are the Chinese and the Moslems. 
The one document, they are being 
led to think, is as replete with 
hypocrisy as the other. Such 
propaganda must be counteracted. 

It was on January 8, 1918, that 
Woodrow Wilson depicted in four- 
teen clauses his vision of a world 
restored. He was applauded by the 
Allies for his statesmanship and by 
foe as well as friend for his elo- 
quence. He became the Messias of 
Peace. In the enthusiasm of the 
hour, however, nobody recalled that 
just a few weeks previously a pact 
had been sealed between the United 
States and Japan, known as the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement, to which 
President Wilson of course was a 
party. Had its terms been made 
public, he would hardly have had 
the temerity to indulge in such sen- 
timents as pervaded his Fourteen 
Points. 

Whether he should be condemned 


or praised for having approved, if 
not for having inspired, the Lan- 
sing-Ishii accord, is not the ques- 
tion. The fact is that he would not 
have had the effrontery to speak, 
on January 8, 1918, of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at” and of 
“self-determination,” if the world 
had known of what had taken place 
—in secret—in the Washington De- 
partment of State a few weeks 
earlier. 

It cannot be ignored that in mak- 
ing his idealistic Fourteen Points a 
matter of record, at that particular 
moment when the issue of the war 
was doubtful, the President dis- 
played great shrewdness. His pro- 
nouncement undoubtedly helped to 
start the disintegration of Germany 
even though she had defeated Rus- 
sia and held a large area of France. 
At the same time he gave evidence 
of perhaps greater canniness in 
making the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
—and keeping quiet about it. 

It will be recalled that in the dark 
days following Brest-Litovsk it _ 
seemed to many that Germany was 
the victor. It was {eared that 
Japan, which was one of the Allies 
in those days, would then change 
sides. Holding what appeared to 
be the balance of power, the Japa- 
nese conceived themselves entitled 
to commensurate rewards. Rumor 
had it that they were trimming their 
sails for action. To avert the catas- 
trophe that Japan might cause by 
going over to Germany, Lloyd 
George appealed to Woodrow . Wil- 
son. The diplomatic strategy of the 
Allies, then as now, revolved around 
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the President of the United States 
and America’s purse. 

It is a matter of record that 
Viscount Ishii came to the United 
States during the autumn of 1917. 
It is also known that he soon re- 
turned to Japan with recognition by 
the United States of Japanese pre- 
tensions in China which hardly 
would have been granted save under 
pressure. “A free hand to exploit 
the mineral riches of Shantung, the 
potential Ruhr of China, or its 
Pittsburgh district,” says Dr. Louis 
Martin Sears, “was all that the 
world had to barter,” although nei- 
ther Europe nor the United States 
cared to witness the enormous 
strengthening which this would af- 
ford Japan. But Allied diplomats 
considered that something had to 
be yielded. “And,” continues Dr. 
Sears, “China was selected as the 
sacrificial victim.” Then, immedi- 
ately after having thus turned the 
canary over to the cat, Woodrow 
Wilson came forth with his declara- 
tion on behalf of the weak and de- 
fenseless. 

At the time the world was ap- 
plauding him, the Chinese may or 
may not have known that the Lan- 
sing-Ishii agreement had made a 
mockery of such platitudes even be- 
fore they were promulgated. But 
when publicly, at the Peace Confer- 
ence, Woodrow Wilson revealed 
himself in haste in his agreement to 
turn Shantung over to the Japanese, 
all eyes were opened to the degree 
of reliance that could be placed in 
rhetorical effusions. 

It is therefore clear why the Chi- 
nese are now skeptical about flam- 
boyant declarations of good will on 
the part of American political lead- 
ers. It can be seen why Japan has 
won over so many Chinese collabo- 
rationists, or Quislings, and why 


supporters of America in China are 
not growing more numerous. 

It may seem unfair, in relation 
to the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
alone, to condemn President Wilson. 
When he spoke of “self-determina- 
tion,” he may have been using the 
term for the consumption of the 
Occident and in an esoteric, not a 
strictly literal, sense. As a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia, he 
no doubt worshiped at the shrine of 
his Alma Mater, Thomas Jefferson. 
He knew that the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, who 
was an owner of slaves, had not 
hesitated to declare that “all men 
are created equal.” He also knew 
that Jefferson believed in the Bill 
of Rights. To Jefferson’s mind, this 
document wrote religious freedom 
into the Constitution of the United, 
States. Yet it could not have es- 
caped him that certain of the states 
that so enthusiastically accepted 
the first ten amendments of the 
American Constitution, had consti- 
tutions of their own making Catho- 
lics and Jews ineligible for public 
office. 

In other words, when President 
Wilson spoke of “self -determina- 
tion,” he did so in that ethereal and 
idealistic sense in which the Decla- 


.ration of Independence uses the 


word “equality,” and in which the 
Bill of Rights applies “freedom of 
worship.” He was apparently re- 
ferring, moreover, to Europe and to 
peoples of Protestant background. 
And so typical was he of the South 
that gave him birth that he almost 
lived to see the day when his native 
state, together with North Carolina, 
Florida, and Texas, bolted the 
Democratic ticket and took chances 
upon launching a movement that 
might have established Negro rule 
in their midst rather than see a 
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Catholic become President of the 
United States. 

Be all that as it may, the Orient, 
aside from Japan, took the Ameri- 
can president literally. They con- 
sidered that he meant exactly what 
he said. They accepted it as aim- 
ing not only at German aggression, 
but also at Japanese aggression. 

It was not only the secret Ameri- 
can-Japanese agreement of 1917 
that provoked Oriental suspicion of 
Woodrow Wilson’s own fidelity to 
his Fourteen Points. Like China, 
the Moslem world also had a con- 
crete way of learning how he ap- 
plied “‘self-determination” to it. It 
will be recalled that Turkey, then 
the seat of the Caliphate of Islam, 
was allied during the first World 
War with the Teutonic Powers. To 
divide Islam and win the Arab peo- 
ples away from the Sultan, their 
liege lord, the foreign offices of Lon- 


don, Paris, Rome, and Petrograd 
pointed their diplomatic strategy. It 
promised the Arabs “self-determi- 


nation.” The Occidental powers 
made special efforts to acquaint the 
Levant with the Fourteen Points. 
By means of a hand-fed press, sub- 
sidized orators, and official com- 
muniqués, the Allies told the Arabs 
that Woodrow Wilson was their 
champion, their Prophet of Peace, 
their Mahdi of Liberty. As a result, 
the Arabs believed in him. They 
trusted him. Thousands of them 
died because they placed their faith 
in him. 

As if to make assurance doubly 
sure, when victory was in immedi- 
ate sight, the Allies went out of their 
way to deify, as it were, this Apostle 
of Freedom. That is to say, on No- 
vember 7, 1918, four days before the 


Germans asked for an armistice, - 


Lord (then Sir Edmund) Allenby, 
commanding the British forces in 
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the Near East, and Marshal (then 
General) Franchet d’Esperel, lead- 
ing the French army in that same 
area, issued a joint manifesto at- 
tuned to the glories of “self-determi- 
nation” and promising the Arab 
world that the victory its valor had 
helped to win would be made secure 
by the application of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s beneficent principles to the re- 
deemed lands. 

As a result, from every minaret 
in Arab territory, muezzins joyfully 
proclaimed that Allah had given vic- 
tory to the Allies. The people spoke 
of the American president as their 
great deliverer. And they burned 
incense to him. 

Until March, 1919! 

It was not until several weeks 
later that the Treaties of Paris were 
signed. But, well in their advance, 
Woodrow Wilson saw fit to an- 
nounce that the United States recog- 
nized the British Protectorate over 
Egypt. He refused even to apply to 
Egypt the intellectual offspring of 
his own brain, the Mandate system. 
England wanted a Protectorate, and 
he gave his blessing to her wish, in- 
terrupting the labors of the Peace 
Conference in order to do so. He 
tore his principle of “self-determi- 
nation” into shreds and tossed the 
pieces into the wind. 

This act, when the Egyptians 
were clamoring for independence 
from England, after they had loy- 
ally supported the Allies all during 
the war and expected favorable re- 
sults at the peace table in conform- 
ity with Wilson’s lofty pronounce- 
ments, made a profound impression 
throughout Islam. It can hardly be 
said that it reacted against England. 
It had not been England that had 
enunciated the principle of libera- 
tion for suppressed peoples. That 
was American. The Arabs had been 
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taught during 1917 and 1918 to re- 
gard the President of the United 
States as their defender. Then, at 
the time of settlement, they found 
that he failed them. It was he that 
broke their heart. He deepened 
their already deep distrust of the 
Occident—and of everything Occi- 
dental, especially what they consid- 
ered should be the dominating in- 
fluence of the West, namely Chris- 
tendom. For a time, in fact, Wil- 
son’s treatment of Egypt played 
havoc with the work of American 
Protestant missionaries among Arab 
peoples. 

This is no exaggeration. It is but 
the expression of the sober truth. 
It brings out that, during the decade 
immediately following the armistice 
of November, 1918, no country was 
so unreservedly distrusted by the 
Orient as was the United States. In 
the eyes of the Oriental, America 


had fallen into the role of the hypo- 
crite, than which nothing is perhaps 


more despicable. It was to this 
depth of contumely and contempt 
that President Wilson’s treatment 
of Egypt, in March, 1919, con- 
demned his own country. 

When he went out of his way to 
tell Egypt—and secondarily the 
250,000,000 Moslems scattered far 
and wide—that his Fourteen Points 
did not apply to them, the interna- 
tional status of Egypt at that time 
explains more fully why that coun- 
try burned with resentment. Al- 
though, when World War I. started, 
she was technically a vassal of Tur- 
key and technically a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, a country ruled by 
people of the same religious back- 
ground, yet she had practically not 
felt the exercise of Turkish suze- 
rainty since the late 1860’s. It was 
England whose domination she be- 
gan to feel. England occupied 
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Cairo in July, 1882, and then started 
to govern the country without offi- 
cially abrogating Turkish suze- 
rainty. It was not until December, 
1914, after Britain and Turkey had 
been at war for several weeks, that 
London saw fit to proclaim the end 
of the Ottoman overlordship and 
establish in its place a Protectorate 
of her own. 

Since America was neutral in 
1914, she did not recognize this 
change of overlordship. When the 
United States ceased to be neutral 
in April, 1917, she was unable to 
recognize the Briiish Protectorate 
because war had never been de- 
clared between America and Tur- 
key. The anomalous state of affairs 
existed that the United States was, 
from a factual point of view, at war 
with Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. She declared 
in April, 1917, however, that a state 
of war existed between her and Ger- 
many, waited several months before 
applying this principle to Austria- 
Hungary and never did extend it to 
Turkey or Bulgaria. The queer 
kink in President Wilson’s mind 
that made him proclaim the Four- 
teen Points in January, 1918, just 
after he had ratified the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement a few weeks earlier, 
caused him to confine himself mere- 
ly to breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Turkey and to continue 
to maintain them with Bulgaria. 

And because Washington and 
Constantinople were _ technically 
never at war, they obviously could 
not officially make peace. The facts 
were so interpreted by the Egyptian 
leaders. They therefore recognized 
that the fate of Egypt, which had 
remained in juridical abeyance, 
would certainly not be settled, as far 
as America and the Fourteen Points 
were concerned, until after the fate 
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of the Ottoman Empire was ruled 
upon by the Peace Conference. And 
so they waited. What was their 
shock, then, when in March, 1919 
(even before the end of the labors of 
the Peace Conference was in imme- 
diate sight), President Wilson de- 
nied his doctrine of “self-determi- 
nation,” so far as Egypt was con- 
cerned, by his apparently ready ac- 
ceptance of British control of the 
valley of the Nile! 

This rude awakening to wheat 
Egypt considered America’s false- 
ness spread among the other Mo- 
hammedan countries throughout the 
entire Levant. What is more, it had 
its repercussions also in such places 
as India, the Netherland East In- 
dies, and Malaya. There are nine- 
ty million Mohammedans in India, 
forty-three millions in the Dutch 
East Indies. There are even ten mil- 
lions in China, and, incidentally, 


a half-million in the Philippine 


Islands. These figures fail to em- 
phasize the extent of the harm which 
the moral prestige of the United 
States suffered when the brutal fact 
was driven into the heart of Islam 
that the principle of “self-determi- 
nation” was used by the Messias of 
Peace in only a Delphic sense. These 
Moslems represent the best fighting 
blood of the Orient. Mohammedan 
soldiers constitute more than three 
times as many as the Hindu forces 
recruited in India. Statistics are 
not now available as regards the 
Netherland East Indies or Malaya, 


but it can be assumed that they run 


along the same lines. Here stands a 
tremendous army in which memo- 
ries of Woodrow Wilson’s own vio- 
lations of his Fourteen Points—to 
say nothing of their almost complete 
decomposition at the hands of Eng- 
land and France—have lain in a fes- 
ter for a quarter of a century. 


The Hindu also is not without his 
grievance against what he sees in 
the high-sounding American phrase. 
He has recognized not only in gen- 
eral that the United States govern- 
ment ignores India’s cry for free- 
dom, but also, in particular, that 
America has apparently chosen an 
attitude of condemnation for the 
millions of people who make up the 
non-Mohammedan Hindu majority 
of India. It was an American 
woman, Katherine Mayo, who they 
consider chiefly motivated this atti- 
tude. Her book, Mother India, 
which was first published in 1927, 
pilloried the Hindu religion, cul- 
ture, and social structure in such a 
way before the bar of public opinion 
that it won for her, in India, a ven- 
omous hatred which readily trans- 
ferred from her to her country. 

The book explained what Jona- 
than Cape, who brought out the Eng- 
lish edition, called “the conspiracy 
of silence that has surrounded the 
status and the treatment of the 
women of India.” It told, as Mr. 
Cape continued to say, “why two 
million babies die in India every 
year; why India is devitalized by 
sexual incontinence.” In brief, in 
the words of what the educated 
Hindu considers a Pharisee repre- 
senting a country of self-righteous- 
ness, it pictured the Hindu social 
structure as an abomination than 
which nothing could be more loath- 
some. 

“The English,” wrote a critic in 
the London New Statesman, “have 
avoided telling the truth about these 
things, but Miss Mayo has told it, 
and the cat is out of the bag.” He 
added that Miss Mayo “makes the 
claim for Swaraj [home rule] seem 
nonsense and the will to grant it 
almost a crime.” To this the Hindu 
answered that, since India had been 
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under British domination for a cen- 
tury and a half, she had reason, in 
the face of Miss Mayo’s philippic, to 
suspect the beneficence of her over- 
lord. All vested interests in India 
were therefore put on the defensive, 
chiefly the British authorities and 
the spiritual oligarchy that controls 
the Hindu majority. Although they 
accused one another, they united in 
condemning Katherine Mayo and, 
in turn, her countrymen, who, with 
beams in their own eyes, they 
said, could see motes in those of 
India. 

Since the beginning of America’s 
greatest venture into international 
politics in 1917, the journey has thus 
been rough and replete with error. 
For the winds that were sowed by 
Woodrow Wilson and others, 
President Roosevelt must now reap 
the whirlwind. The Axis has its 
propaganda agents throughout the 
Levant, India, China, and the Dutch 
East Indies preaching that the At- 
lantic Charter is but the 1942 ver- 
sion of the Fourteen Points. Just 
as the one was corrupted, they de- 
clare, so will the other be. 

And they point to the signs of cor- 
ruption that already lie on the hori- 
zon like thunderheads before the 
rise of a cyclone. President Roose- 
velt declared that the Four Free- 
doms applied to all the world. 
Prime Minister Churchill, however, 
vowed that the British Empire 
would not be liquidated, thus im- 
plying that England would not grant 
freedom to India. The sentiments 
of the two great leaders of the 
United Nations, the enemies point 
out, are therefore equivocal, even 
under the pressure of war which or- 
dinarily demands unity. How di- 
vided will their sentiments be later, 
when the pressure is off? 


The Four Freedoms, further- 
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more, give promise to Islam that the 
Mohammedans in Palestine will not 
be molested by the establishment 
there of a Jewish nation. Not only 
is Palestine the Holy Land of the 
Moslem, but it has been Mohamme- 
dan for more than a thousand years, 
and, until the Zionist movement got 
under way, Mohammedans outnum- 
bered the Jews by more than ten to 
one. Trusting in the Atlantic 
Charter, Islam would have grounds 
for considering her Holy Land safe 
from an invasion of Israel. But on 
the fourth of last December, sixty- 
three members of the United States 
Senate and one hundred eight-one 
members of Congress went on rec- 
ord in favor of turning Palestine 
over to the Jews as soon as the war 
is won. And, according to a state- 
ment made by Senator Wagner after | 
a conference with Mr. Roosevelt, and 
quoted in the October, 1938, issue of 
The New Judea; the President him- 
self favors this step. 

All this information is conveyed 
by Axis agents throughout the Mos- 
lem world. It provokes this ques- 
tion in Islam: Why should Amer- 
ica, which limits its own quota of 
immigrants, Jews as well as others, 
insist that the Mohammedans ex- 
pand their quota in Palestine to the 
extent of admitting Jewish sov- 
ereignty? It is a question that stirs 
the deepest resentment in Islam. At 
the present time, this consequence 
applies most painfully, so far as the 
United States is concerned, to North 
Africa where not only is the native 
population Mohammedan, but al- 
most all the 300,000 French troops 
that General Eisenhower hopes to 
enlist firmly on the side of the 
United Nations are also adherents 
of Islam. But the General is run- 
ning into all sorts of difficulties. In 
a wireless to The New York Times, 
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from Allied Headquarters in North 
Africa, January 27th, Drew Middle- 
ton writes, “Profiteering, political 
apathy — worse than any factional 
strife— distrust of the Americans 
and lack of faith in an ultimate 
United Nations victory are rife in 
French Morocco,” and he says that 
the same is true of Algeria. This 
condition is explained in large part 
by the attitude of many American 
political leaders in relation to Pales- 
tine, as well as by what most Levan- 
tines consider Woodrow Wilson’s 
treachery to Egypt. 

As busy as German and Italian 
propagandists are in emphasizing, 
in the Mediterranean basin, Amer- 
ica’s diplomatic errors, if not sins, 
of the last quarter century, just as 
busy are Japanese agents in China 
and southern Asia. Their effort is 
of course made easier by the obvious 
policy of the United States to sub- 
ordinate the Pacific theater of war 
to the European. The Chinese nat- 
urally wonder why America con- 
centrates by far most of her effort 
against Germany and Italy, when it 
was Japan, not Germany or Italy, 
‘that first attacked American terri- 
tory and precipitated the United 
States into the war. It is Japan only 
that occupies American land, and in 
the Western Hemisphere at that. 
And it is Japan only that holds thou- 
sands of American troops in prison 
camps. 

The United States government ex- 
plains its attitude on the basis of 
military strategy, but China con- 
templates parallel incidents that 
heighten her bewilderment, for ex- 
ample, the snub that Washington 
inflicted on General Hsiung Shi-fei, 
who, as Chiang Kai-shek’s military 
representative, remained in this 
country for almost a year without 
the slightest official recognition, and 


who was finally summoned home 
this past January. 

The Chinese perceive, further- 
more, the insignificant amount of 
Lend-Lease aid that has been given 
China in comparison to that given 
England, or even Russia. It is true 
that Mr. Roosevelt has declared that 
“we are flying as much Lend-Lease 
material into China as ever traversed 
the Burma Road.” But is it possible 
that he could be misinformed? In 
answer to his statement, a corre- 
spondent of Time cabled from 
Chungking, “If the President -is 
quoted correctly, this is the most 
amazing news of the China War.” 
And, even if it is true, it shows what 
little aid America sent by the Burma 
Road. According to Mr. Stettinius’ 
January report to Congress, the 
United States has forwarded, .to 
date, forty times as much aid to 
Great Britain as to China; ten times 
as much to Russia as to China. The 
great Asiatic republic, in its grow- 
ing suspicion of American sincerity, 
is therefore now a fertile expanse 
for Japanese indoctrination. 

Many people of the Occident may 
be impressed with the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. 
The Greeks may rejoice at Mr. 
Churchill’s recent promise to de-. 
liver their country “from foul bond- 
age and tyranny.” The people of 
India are asking for the same prom- 
ise. In fact, they are getting just 
such assurances—from Japan! 
Japanese aviators are dropping leaf- 
lets over India telling the people 
there that Tokyo sympathizes with 
their griefs and will in time avenge 
them. One paper represents India 
as an elephant breaking its chains, 
trampling on the British flag, and 
hurling John Bull away with its 
trunk. Another shows two pictures 
—on one side a heap of Indian skele- 
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tons over which the British flag 
waves; beside it, a happy native 
family typical of the day when the 
Japanese will free India from the 
English. A third depicts a Hindu 
bound to a post, kneeling in pain be- 
fore a block on which John Bull, 
with derby hat and a cigar, is 
pounding on the native’s hands with 
a mallet. And, as an Associated 
Press dispatch reports, Premier 
Hideki Tojo, in his recent address 
to the Japanese parliament, an- 
nounced the “impending creation of 
an independent Burma and a re- 
affirmation of the independence of 
the Philippines.” 

America tells Asia that she should 
not put faith in these promises of 
Japan. Has not the President of the 
United States, with the Prime Min- 
ister of England, promulgated the 
Four Freedoms? 

But then the Orient, and the 
Levant too, recall another president 
of the United States and his Four- 
teen Points. They remember the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement and Wil- 
son’s too-hurried announcement of 
a British Protectorate over Egypt 
and the support by American lead- 
ers of a Jewish state in Palestine 
and America’s censure of India and 
the Washington government’s indif- 
ference to China—to say nothing at 
all of Finland. Then Asia and Asia 
Minor conclude that the Atlantic 
Charter is nothing but a less defi- 
nite, therefore more evasive—and a 
suspiciously theatrical—re-affirma- 
tion of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
Tojo’s promises are at least more 
novel. 

This state of affairs does not con- 
form with Mr. Wendell Willkie’s 
vision of a world constructed with 
reservoirs of good will toward Amer- 
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ica. But Mr. Willkie traveled with 
the speed of wings and caught only 
a blurred landscape. He came to 
much of his conclusions, moreover, 
after conference with Orientals. 
They think and speak metaphori- 
cally and love parable and paradox. 
They and the bluff, midwestern 
American business man were as far 
apart as a yogi from an engineer. 
He found graciousness everywhere, 
of course, but how many of his 
reservoirs of good will were mirages 
and how many were banked up only 
with American dollars, to flow off 
as the bank thins, can be questioned. 
In any case, many an Oriental agrees 
with the hitherto well-disposed Chi- 
nese author Lin Yutang who has 
just declared, “The enormous reser- 
voir of good will between China and 
America is being severely drawn. 
upon.” The understatement is ob- 
vious. America is in danger of 
facing a world pocked with reser- 
voirs of hate. 

It is a state of affairs that now 
calls for the wisest diplomacy of 
which the United States is capable. 
Fabulous amounts of America’s 
wealth are being conveyed abroad, 
never to return. Millions of young 
Americans are being assembled on 
foreign soil, many to become a part 
of it in unmarked graves. The peo- 
ple of America have a right, there- 
fore, to expect leadership commen- 
surate in some degree with the 
grievous sacrifice. To be wise, such 
leadership must be honest. To con- 
vince the world of its honesty, it 
must avoid the theatrical and the 
rhetorical, the tricks of the radio 
and the moving pictures. And, 
above all, to be true to the world, 
it must first be true to the Ameri- 
can people. 
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By JOsEPH B. ScHUYLER, S.J. 


HE rush of women to the na- 

tion’s war industries stimulates 
thought in many channels. We 
might examine the history of wom- 
en at work. Without being cynical, 
we might ponder whether there 
should even be such a thing as 
women in industry. Many writers 
are showing interest in the work- 
ing conditions of women, the ef- 
fects of work on their health, leg- 
islation for the benefit of women 
workers. And some of the more 


cautious and wise are speculating 
on the reaction to this new battalion 
of labor in the economic, and per- 
haps more important, the social 


fabric of the structure of our na- 
tional life. Certainly all those fac- 
tors coalesce to create a problem of 
the future which demands decisive 
as well as prudent action by our 
leaders, if calamity is to be averted 
from the nation at large. 

Women have always worked, 
from the early days until the pres- 
ent when their role in the working 
world is an important one. It was 
not, however, until the industrial 
revolution of the early nineteenth 
century got under way, that women 
left their household tasks and be- 
gan to take their places at factory 
benches in earnest. By 1870, al- 
most 15 per cent of all women over 
sixteen years of age (in the United 
States) were earning wages, and be- 
fore the present war the number 
had risen to 25 per cent. That of 
course does not refer exclusively to 
factory employment, which however 
did come in for a lion’s share of the 
whole. And since 1880 the increase 


in women’s employment has been 
about 300 per cent whereas the num- 
ber of men workers rose only 160 
per cent. This disparity can in no 
way be ascribed to the very slight 
gain of female over male in popu- 
lation proportion. World War I. 
did much to speed up the process: 
much as in the present war, but to 
a less degree, women made up the 
shortage of labor. To be fair, we 
must note that women’s advance in 
gainful employment has been pro- 
portionately less rapid during the 
post-war days than before the turn 
of the century; but the fact is that it 
is still on the upgrade. And need for 
women laborers created by the pres- 
ent war brings in its wake a terrific 
problem. 

Already almost 15,000,000 women 
are at work: but even more are de- 
manded. This means that young 
mothers are in danger of induction 
into labor. Indeed, several hundred 
thousands of those already in in- 
dustry are mothers, who have aban- 
doned their twenty-four hour a day 
job as housewife to fi!l in a day’s 
work in the factory. What happens 
to the children? What happens to 
mothers? What happens to the 
home? 

Experience is a hard teacher, but 
its efficacy none can deny. For 
years social groups have been work- 
ing to strengthen the unit of com- 
munity life; for they saw how di- 
vorce, for example, one of the most 
potent factors in family disorganiza- 
tion, is an amazingly fruitful seed 
of crime, social - misfits, economic 
problems, social and moral chaos. 
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So they strove to educate America 
to the need of a healthy family life 
—but their strivings were unsuc- 
cessful. The problem of the family 
is, perhaps, the most difficult one 
we have to solve today, certainly in 
the moral order at least. 

But Americans cannot disregard 
reality. And the reality today is 
that the American home is in the 
process of dissolution, a process 
which is in danger of continuing 
unless we plan and act now to ward 
off certain future chaos. 

The Saturday Evening Post for 
October 10, 1942, presented in its 
article, “Eight Hour Orphans,” a 
discouragingly real picture of the 
problem: children locked out of 


their home all day while the parents 
work; children sleeping in automo- 
biles while their parents go on the 
night shift; children consigned to 
nurseries which are poorly man- 


aged, often not even licensed; chil- 
dren chained to trailers, far from 
home, while their parents care for 
factory machines. The article gave 
account of city after city (often 
boom cities which have risen from 
hamlets overnight owing to the es- 
tablishment of war plants) all over 
the country, where thousands of 
children of school and pre-school 
age are literally “eight hour or- 
phans.” No one denies that the 
situation as it stands is perilous: 
crime and juvenile delinquency on 
the rise, as we gather, at a loss for 
more official figures, from the re- 
ports of variously located social or- 
ganizations; bad social, moral and 
sanitary conditions, etc. But our 
eye is on the future. 

The same periodical printed a se- 
quel to the above-mentioned article, 
a treatment by Margaret Culkin 
Banning on the way Britain is han- 
dling the problem. It is somewhat 


encouraging: the government is 
definitely seeing to it that the chil- 
dren are fed and housed—although 
the fact that 782 of the total 1,205 
nurseries were not in operation at 
the time the article was written, 
indicates that the project is a gigan- 
tic one, and not to be completed in 
the blink of an eye. What of the 
children in the meantime? And 
much more important: the children 
are getting their orange juice and 
a warm blanket, but where is their 
“home” life? the society of the 
mother and father who alone are in- 
tended to give them their upbring- 
ing? We have nothing to say 
against Britain’s activity: it had on 
its hands thousands of really or- 
phaned children—poor, hungry, 
homeless. But when it assumes the 
care of eight hour orphans, then it - 
is running the same risk that we 
are: its children will become men 
and women who are ignorant of 
home life, its rights and duties, its 
joys and benefits. — 

Add to this that the war sched- 
ule gives to women’s labor in gen- 
eral a powerful stimulus. Women 
have come far in their fight for lib- 
erty, for “full equality” with men. 
In some respects they have actually 
lowered their own standing by 
achieving that equality; yet they 
persist. Their present invasion of 
industry will be viewed, is so 
viewed by many, as the decisive step 
to permanent, full equality with 
men. As such the problem becomes 
more acute, for the setback given 
to the home is rendered permanent, 
and our economic system must face 
an obstacle which will be, for a 
decade at least, insurmountable. 

In the mind of America, then, use 
of women in work should be con- 
sidered and tolerated solely as a 
war measure, as a “necessary evil” 
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—necessary because of the exigen- 
cies of war, evil in its present and 
future consequences—both eco- 
nomic and social. 

Let us view it from the economic 
standpoint first. For the present, 
while there is a shortage of men, 
there is no trouble. The demand is 
great, the supply is great, and it 
does not matter who gets paid for 
the work. But in normal times, or 
even more immediately, in the re- 
construction and transition period 
after the war, what is industry go- 
ing to do with all its labor? Even 
outside times of depression, there is 
on the average at any given moment 
several million unemployed—rang- 
ing anywhere from two to four mil- 
lions. Add millions more of women 
workers, and where are they going 
to work? See the consequences: an 
over-abundant labor reserve, de- 
crease in wages, a return to sweat- 
shops despite what laws may exist, 
substitution of women for men, and, 
in general, lowered standards of liv- 
ing. And this lowered standard of 
living will work backward, too: 
women, reluctant to enter marriage 
with its increased demands for sac- 
rifice, will prefer to have their own 
money in their own pocket-books— 
hardly an aid to bettered family life 
and happy marriage. Economists 
are working overtime to figure out 
a way of keeping the country on its 
feet when the war is over; in fact, 
they have a plan calling for unsel- 
fish co-operation of both business 
and government, which can make 
America really the home of the 
blessed. But if you add a few extra 
millions of laborers, all of them 
cannot be absorbed, at least for 
years to come, at which time per- 
haps production might have so in- 
creased as to need all the man- 
power it can get. 


. The above is a picture of what 
we may expect in normal times. 
What of periods of depression? 
We have yet to be shown that our 
economic system has shed its 
“cycles”—we have had at least six, 
or perhaps we might say seven de- 
pressions since 1890. In such pe- 
riods, as we have experienced all too 
painfully during the past thirteen 
years, unemployment soars up to 
the ten to fifteen million mark! 
How can slacked business stand 
millions more laborers in such pe- 
riods? The Department of Labor 
reported in 1941 that though 1939 


“showed a decrease from the 1929 


average number of wage earners, 
nevertheless the proportion of wom- 
en wage earners had increased from 
twenty-one out of every 100 workers 
to twenty-six. What happened to 
the men? Were they home “keep- 
ing house”? or maybe they were 
plodding the streets looking for 
work? (Service induction had not 
taken its toll as yet.) 

Again, the advance in women’s 
employment from 1910 to 1920 was 
only about one-half million, but 
by 1930—in the depression—it was 
over two million more. At the same 
time, fathers of families were be- 
ginning to worry seriously as they. 
looked in vain for jobs. 

Pick up almost any periodical for 
the past year, and you are almost 
sure to read some business man- 
ager’s encomiums of women labor- 
ers in his particular plant. You 
read what a valuable asset they are 
to production, how they fit right 
into their work, how they “force 
men into higher jobs.” You hear 
the President praise women’s atten- 
tion at work, as contrasted with 
men’s. And yet one wonders. Is 
business going to be of the same 
mind when millions of men return 
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from the services to reclaim their 
old jobs? Will it be willing to pay 
salaries to both man and wife, in- 
stead of just to the head of the fam- 
ily? Will women remain satisfied 
with the lower divisions of labor? 
Just ask them! And if they are not, 
will men be willing to compete with 
women in the job of earning a liv- 
ing? will they complacently sit by, 
as women bring home the pay en- 
velopes from jobs that the men once 
surrendered to go to war? Not if 
men are men! Industry is dis- 
turbed now at union demands; what 
will happen when strikes, collective 
bargaining, etc., are furthered by 
women? 

There is another point, too, before 
we close our consideration of the 
effects of women employment on our 
economic life. Mary Pidgeon does 
a fine job of exposition in her re- 
port on “Women in the Economy of 
the U. S. A.” for the Labor Depart- 
ment. Most of booklet pictures 
women in occupations outside the 
home; but a few pages (27-34) dedi- 
cated to the role of women as home- 
makers are provocative of serious 
thought. In the first place, women 
are key individuals in the commu- 
nity of economy of consumption, 
depending on how wisely they run 
their budgets. Next, their working 
hours would make union leaders 
shudder, if they once stopped to 
think the matter over: an average 
of fifty hours per week on the basis 
of seven days every week without 
vacations — should they add forty 
hours a week more in a factory? 
The routine duties still consume 
most of the time—over twenty-one 
hours for meals, the rest in wash- 
ing, ironing, cleaning. The average 
work week for farm women is over 
sixty-two hours. Those calcula- 
tions exclude such manifest unes- 


sentials as taking the children out 
for an airing or for recreation! I 
suppose the -women-employment ad- 
vocates would suggest that baby 
Billy take his own walk of an after- 
noon, dodge motor cars, and find 
his way home alone! Or maybe 
such individuals don’t advocate 
babies at all! 

Then when you figure out how 
much the average homemaker can 
save each week by preparing her 
own meals, canning, baking, pre- 
serving, laundering, etc., you begin 
to wonder why ordinary women, if 
making money is their aim, leave 
the home in the first place! And 
when we consider the immeasura- 
ble value of the women in making 
for “social usefulness, happy lives, 
and normal emotional ties,” we are 
recalled to our second point: the- 


‘social disintegration which we can 


expect if women go to work to stay. 

This need not take too much 
space, since it should be apparent 
to all how detrimental to society is 
women’s exodus from the home, 
both as regards its basic unit, the 
family, and in its full expression, 
the community. Why is it that the 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, meeting in Peoria, IIl., last 
October, begged mothers to realize 
that they could “serve their coun- 
try by remaining in the home”? 
Was it not to forestall the drying 
up of the source of noble American- 
ism, of a youth fired with noble 
ideals, of parents-to-come who can 
carry on the right way of rearing 
children in the love of God, country, 
and fellowmen? 

Why is it that The Catholic Chari- 
ties Review for April, 1942 (p. 94, 
Report from Providence), had to an- 
nounce that crime surveys reveal a 
marked increase of juvenile delin- 
quency on the part of girls from 
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sixteen to twenty-one? Is it not the 
same reason adduced by Dorothy 
Thompson when treating of the 
past year’s increased crime and 
divorce rate in England? The re- 
port itself gives the answer, but it is 
patent on the face of it. 

Why is it that special legislation 
and research have had to be insti- 
tuted for health problems created 
by women in industry? Is it not an 
indication that it is not the place 
for women? Is it not an iteration 
of the dictum: “A nation is as 
physically strong as its mothers”? 
Fatigue the mother, worry her with 
job competition, etc., and American 
babies, what there will be of them, 
will send our harassed, well mean- 
ing but poorly informed eugenists 
to an early grave. 

Why is it that students of society 
look at the future with trepidation? 
Because they see the terrifically 
dangerous import of this all-out 
breaking up of the home. If wom- 
en’s recently acquired independent 
attitude and economic self-reliance 
have speeded up divorce, and curbed 
the birth rate the way it has, what 
may we expect in the future but an 
ever-increasing number of bache- 
lors and spinsters, unfruitful mar- 
riages, and children who, never hav- 
ing experienced the happiness of 
home life, find their recreation in 
idling, bad companions, and finally 
crime? Just think what our morality 
will be when the God-given, natural 
instinct to marry and raise a family 
is ignored, deferred, defied! 

I am fully convinced that if this 
tragic folly is not put a stop to, if 
this problem is not solved, the bet- 
ter part of our American way of life 
will be destroyed. The very advo- 
cates of women’s employment argue 
among themselves in the most con- 
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tradictory way: one hears cries of 
“protect the women laborers,” an 
evident admission that women’s 
place is not in the factory; and on 
the other hand the National Wom- 
en’s Party decries protective legis- 
lation for women, on the ground 
that thus women’s striving for 
“equality” will be hampered — and 
that, despite the facts adduced by 
health research and biology. 

Where then do we stand? Let us 
be honest. Let us acknowledge that 
women are persons no less than 
men, that they have all the rights 
of human beings and of American 
citizens. But let’s admit too that 
women have a special dignity, com- 
prising a special right and a special 
duty—that of being the heart of the 
home. We place the mother of a 
home on a pedestal of devotion and 
honor; a woman in a factory is just 
another cog in the industrial ma- 
chine. Let us realize that God 
made women to be mothers, not to 
work a factory machine or to spend 
their lives in a sweat-shop. 

Let the government in these times 
exhaust all possibilities in man- 
power before they resort to the use 
of women, and especially mothers, 
for the war machine. Let the end 
of the war put an end to women in. 
industry. Let women keep their 
rightful, irreplaceable role in the 
home, and necessarily in those fields 
and professions where they are es- 
sential, not merely exploited. Above 
all, to make all this possible as well 
as desirable, put an end to the need 
for women’s work; let’s cut through 
the red tape, perfect our compensa- 
tion legislation, have co-operation 
between government, business, 


labor and economists in seeing to it 
that all men work, and that all get 
a suitable living wage. 














REFUGE 


By ELeanor DOWNING 


1 ye Son of God upon the cross hangs dead. 
The trees sway black against the riven sky; 
The lightnings crown His brow. And it is I 
From whom the shuddering earth recoils in dread; 
I who wove thorns about that drooping head, 
Who pierced those shattered hands and set on high 
The darkling cross; who stood and watched Him die, 
And heard Him groan, “It is consummated!” 


“Finished, O Lord, the love, the treachery. .... 
Where should the traitor turn but to that tree 
More bitter than the cross? The dead lips part; 
Beneath the thorns, the blood-dimmed eyes burn deep: 
“For sin there is no anodyne of sleep; 
Find thou thy peace within my broken heart.” 


FOR ALL THE SORROWING 


By LovisE CRENSHAW Ray 


f pra winter long the chrysalis 
Encased in silk, had buffeted 
Unfriendly weather; known the kiss 
Of sun, immobile as the dead. 


Today, beneath an April sky 
’ With only scented wind astir, 

An iridescent butterfly 

Surveys an empty sepulcher. 


O sorrowing of every nation, 
This miracle so old, yet new, 
Is emblem of the consolation 
A risen Savior promised you. 








THE SAGA OF SVEINN THORGENSON 


By May 


VEINN THORGENSON whistled 
softly to himself as he lay upon 
the rugged slopes of Vadlaheidi and 
looked out upon the magnificent 
panorama spread before him. A few 
rods back, beneath the lee of an im- 
pending cliff snuggled his rude cabin 
made of lava. Arctic wild flowers, 
pink, white and yellow saxifrage, 
carpeted its approaches and ran like 
fingers of color down the more fer- 
tile earth of its gullies. In the dis- 


tance, blurred now and then with 
jagged ribbons of mist swept in from 
the ocean, he could sight the im- 
mensity of the mountain reaches of 
Vindheimer Jokull, the home of the 
winds. The scene lay before him in 


all the majestic desolation of Ice- 
land. 

Sveinn’s whistle was not in en- 
joyment of the vista. Rather it was 
as a questioning obbligato to his 
puzzled thoughts. The Friendly 
Woman of the Saga of Gisli had come 
to him in his dreams, and women up 
to this time, had not played any ap- 
preciable part in his life. His own 
mother had died in his early child- 
hood and his youth had been spent 
in the company of the elder Sveinn 
out on long trips with the herring 
fleet or in exciting hunts of the 
eider duck. 

His heart contracted with a spasm 
of pain. Where was Sveinn Thor- 
genson, his father, the stanch, 
sturdy fisher of the sea? Young 
Sveinn crushed his face against the 
ground and moaned in his bitter 
grief. He knew: Out there in the 
sullen waves of the Arctic some- 
where, done to his death by the 
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leader of the fleet who had sent him 
out on a dangerous trip when he 
knew the menace of the submarines. 
Ever since he had received the news 
of his father’s death, he had fled the 
haunts of men and had taken refuge 
in the lava hut that the elder Sveinn 
had built upon the remote northern 
shore, a protection for the two of 
them in their trips to the Vind- 
heimer region. 

It was now as Sveinn lay, face 
pressed against the ground, as it 
had been before, that the solemn 
tread of the stanzas of the Saga 
of Gisli the Outlaw burned them- 
selves into his brain. He knew the 
lines of the old saga from mem- 
ory, so often had he read them. Re- 
venge, revenge, revenge—its theme 
throbbed like a fever pulse in his 
brain. That was it: He would go 
down to Reykjavik, the smoking 
harbor. The dream women of Gisli 
were beckoning him there —the 
Wicked One by the hate in his 
heart, the Friendly One by her ap- 
pearance to him in his troubled- 
dreams. Three times now he had 
seen her in succession. Just as late 
as the night before she had stood 
at his pillow and he had looked up 
into a face unsurpassingly fair— 
into eyes of complete understand- 
ing. It was strange, though, that 
she should come,—she, who was so 
kind. He remembered her admoni- 
tion from the old saga: “Harm not 
the handless nor the lame make 
sad.” Surely that was not the ad- 
vice he needed when he faced Olaf 
Jorgenson, the cowardly whelp, 
who had stayed safe on shore and 
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had sent his father out on the fate- 
ful fishing trip. Or it might be that 
even the Friendly Woman was urg- 
ing him on to vengeance, for sure- 
ly Olaf did not fall within the 
category of the “handless” or the 
“lame.” He, Sveinn, would see. 


Terence Donovan, field glasses to 
eyes, swung his vision over the 
Thingvillir Plain. In the near dis- 
tance a tiny church and several cot- 
tages hugged the ground like white 
nesting doves, while a broad ribbon 
of silver river meandered down the 
level bosom of the plain. In the 
distance, mountains loomed softly 
blue as if conscious of their loveli- 
ness. “I wouldn’t have missed this 
for the world,” exclaimed Terry, 
“and to think those old Vikings 
really met here a thousand years 
ago to make their laws!” _ 

A stone near by, loosened from 
its mooring place, bounded to the 
valley below. Terry turned quick- 
ly. There, a rod or two away, stood 
a young giant of an Icelander, per- 
fectly oblivious of any human pres- 
ence and absorbed by the outspread 
scene. Terry was in a friendly 
mood. “Hi-yi!” he called. The 
stranger turned and came to meet 
his advance. An honest Nordic 
face, eyes deep blue as the sky, a 
low forehead and a mane of yellow 
hair determined Terry Donovan. 
“Heil, Eric!” he said, his hands up 
raised in salute. 

“My name is not Eric, sir; it is 
Sveinn, Sveinn Thorgenson. 

“You speak English?” in surprise. 

“A great many Icelanders do, sir, 
especially fishermen who make 
English ports.” 

“You are a fisherman?” 

Sveinn looked at his interlocutor 
in silence for a moment. He was 
reassured that there was no impu- 


dent patronizing curiosity in the 
frank grin of Terence Donovan. “I 
was, sir; once.” 

“I'm sorry for my rude in- 
quisitiveness,” Terry said, “but you 
really provoked it. You looked so 
heroic against this Thingvillir back- 
ground that I mistook you for Eric 
the Red.” 

There was an answering gleam in 
the youth’s eyes. “I am, I think 
you say, complimented, sir.” 

“You speak English very well,” 
said Terry appraisingly. 

“My father was an educated man, 
sir. My mother’s death, when I was 
a baby, drove him to the solitude 
of the sea.” 

Again Terry knew that he had 
probed into a raw wound. He 
changed his tone. “You have been 
frank with me. It calls for reci- | 
procity on my part. My name is 
Terence Donovan. I’m here with 
the American forces and I’ve had 
the almost unheard-of good luck to 
get a few days off: to see some of 
your country. It is—well, to say the 
least, magnificent, timeless with a 
touch of the eternal.” 

Sveinn looked at him. 
a poet, sir?” 

Terry Donovan laughed outright. 
“No, only as much as any Irishman 
is one.” 

“Then perhaps we are of kin. 
Away back, my mother ancestors 
came from Ireland.” 

Terry’s voice was earnest. “I’ve 
heard that—that there are many of 
Irish descent here,” then abruptly, 
“you know, I like you—I wonder if 
you are going my way? We’d make 
good traveling companions.” 

“And what is your way, sir?” 

Terry grimaced. “Back to Reyk- 
javik. Unfortunately, I’ve only a 
day more and I’m going to make the 
Gullfoss Waterfall on the way back. 


“You are 
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Some other day I’ll see the whole of 
Iceland.” 

“If you are going to Reykjavik, 
I'll go with you.” 

There was a certain grimness, a 
finality of tone that made Terry 
look sharply into the Icelander’s 
face, but Sveinn’s eyes were almost 
cobalt blue in their intensified calm- 
ness. 

“Aha,” thought Terry, then aloud, 
“I should like to have you-as my 
guest—” 

“But you don’t know the country, 
sir. I have friends living down on 
the Thingvillir Plain and near the 
Gullfoss also. You shall be my 
guest, for after all, you are the visi- 
tor to Iceland, not I.” 

And thus it was decided that 
Terry should spend the night with 
the friends of Sveinn Thorgenson 
on the Thingvillir Plain. The two 


men, after an early evening meal, 


went back to the vantage point of 
the afternoon. Terry Donovan was 
not soon to forget that night: The 
Northern Lights were flaming the 
far-off horizon with bands of crim- 
son, green and brilliant white, while 
the plain seemed never ending in the 
immensity of night. 

“It really is eternal,” said Terry 
more to himself than to his com- 
panion. 

“That is the way we also feel, sir. 
We say as much in our national an- 
them.” 

“Sing it for me Sveinn.” 

“T cannot, sir—I cannot sing, and 
I would only break down if I could. 
My father loved the song. I can say 
the closing words,—can translate 
them for you.” He leaned on a para- 
pet of stone and shook his mane of 
yellow hair; then in a voice throb- 
bing with emotion he gave out the 
lines, hesitating somewhat over 
their translation. 
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“Before Thee is one day a thousand 

years, 

And thousand years, one day, not 
more 

One eternity’s small flower with 
quivering tears 

Which adores its God and dies. 

Iceland’s thousand years, 

Iceland’s thousand years, 

One eternity’s small flower with 
quivering tears 

Which worships its God and 
dies!” 2 


“But that is beautiful, Sveinn, 
beautiful! You are a religious peo- 
ple, indeed.” 

“Sometimes,” there was a hard- 
ness in the boy’s tone, “sometimes 
it is good not to be too religious—” 

Terry kept silence; the other con- 
tinued: “When the heart has been 
broken there is nothing left.” 

“Your father, Sveinn?” 

“Yes.” Sveinn flung himself down 
by Terry’s side, his reticence gone. 
“You have been kind, sir—Terry— 
the first one to be so since my fa- 
ther’s death. It’s my fault, I know, 
for I gave no one a chance to see 
me. I ran away from the old town 
—TI couldn’t stand it.” 

“Do you mind telling me?” 

And Sveinn told his story. Terry 
Donovan listened in silence until its 
final conclusion, then slowly, as if 
feeling his way, he ventured, “You 
are going to Reykjavik to see this 
man, Olaf, you say? What will you 
do there, Sveinn?” 

The boy laughed harshly. “I can 
only tell you when I see him.” 

“But that is not Christian.” 

Sveinn’s tone was bitter. “I some- 
times think that I am not Christian 
any more—that the blood of all the 
Vikings runs in my veins. You 
called me Eric, and I am Eric. I 

1 Kneeland’s translation. 
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sometimes believe I belong to the 
ages of Thor, Odin, and the Val- 
halla, to the ages of the sagas.” 

Terry was aghast at the vehe- 
mence that he had aroused, but the 
darkness hid his face and his voice 
was studiously calm. “And yet your 
father, Sveinn, was a Christian. Do 
you think that he would approve of 
this vengeance?” 

“IT cannot tell, sir; the only test 
would be for me to be in his place 
and he in mine. Then—vwell, I 
don’t know—the blood of ancestors 
is strong.” 

“But your mother—you say she 
was of Irish descent,” Terry coun- 
tered, feeling that he was grasping 
at a straw. 

“The Irish—were they not allied 
to us—my father told me of their 
ancient heritage—did they not 
avenge—did they not love to fight!” 

Terry Donovan scratched his head 
in comic dismay. “They still do, 
but that’s beside the point. You 
have been to Ireland?” he asked, 
merely to divert the boy’s mind 
from the channels in which he felt 
he was helpless to stem the flood. 

“Not much to Ireland; to Eng- 
land, yes,—and to Norway. We 
were there in Norway, my father 
and I, when the war broke out and 
later on a second time.” There was 
a suggestion of information in his 
tone so Terry settled back against 
the rock to listen. Sveinn hesitated 
a moment and then went on. 

“The second time that we went, 
we got into trouble, the trouble of 
the country, and my father helped 
evacuate as many of the British sol- 
diers as he could around Narvik.” 

“T see.” 

“There was one young fellow very 
seriously wounded. I believe he 
was what they call a priest—a 
Catholic clergyman.” 


* sure,” 


“I happen to be a Catholic my- 
self,” said Terry half to himself but 
Sveinn continued stolidly, “Then 
perhaps, you will understand and 
explain what he said to my father. 
He said that he would always pray 
for him; after what has happened 
it needs an explanation.” 

Terry shook his head. “I’m not 
a theologian, Sveinn, but if the Fa- 
ther—vwe call our clergyman by that 
name, told your father he would 
pray for him, he has done so, and 
God is looking after both of you.” 

“A very good looking after, I’m 
retorted Sveinn doggedly, 
“my father’s dead and I’m likely 
to—” he left the sentence unfin- 
ished, calm, unperturbed. 

But Terry Donovan was not calm 
and unperturbed and the rest of 
that night he spent in a vain en- 
deavor to sleep. It was only at day-~ 
break that a strange peace descend- 
ed upon him and he dozed off only 
to be awakened by Sveinn. 

“If you have to be in Reykjavik 
tomorrow morning and you want to 
see the Gullfoss today, we’d better 
get a start. My friend will lend us 
his motor car. There is a good road 
from here.” 

The fresh tang of the morning 
air somewhat revived Terry and his 
heart felt a strange uplift of power. 
He looked curiously at Sveinn to see 
if the youth’s countenance reflected 
any of the emotions of the night be- 
fore, but Sveinn’s look was closed 
and noncomittal. E 

It was mid-afternoon when they 
arrived at the Gullfoss, the “golden” 
waterfall of Iceland. The roar of 
awesome waters plunging down 
their steep embankment assailed 
their ears from afar, and then 
finally the indescribable beauty of 
the fall burst upon their eager sight 
in all its magnificence. They stood 
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entranced, watching the play of 
light over the water, the rainbow 
arched above its plunging flood. 
Above them in huge steps the rocky 
cliff reared its rough height. 

“I wonder how it looks from 
above,” shouted Terry after awhile, 
and the light of dare-deviltry was 
in his eyes. Sveinn looked at him 
comprehendingly. 

“If you want to try it,” he said, 
“I know of an easy climbing place 
right here, and there is a much eas- 
ier ascent farther down—” 

Terry nodded. “I’m game to try 
the one here,” he said, “if you will 
lead the way.” 

They picked their way carefully 
over the boulders that were strewn 
beneath the huge steps of ascent. 
Sure enough, towering straight over 
their heads Terry could see the out- 
cropping stones that would form 
their ladder. Sveinn went up, at 
first carefully, then with the pre- 


cision and agility of a chamois, 
Terry following him a close second. 
Sveinn disappeared over the edge of 
the top and then looked over laugh- 
ingly at his companion. It was then 


that it happened. Terry’s foot 
slipped and he went out into space 
hanging only by his hands from the 
boulder above him. His frightened 
eyes implored Sveinn. - 

Sveinn flung himself quickly on 
the ground, shoulders over the edge 
and with the muscles of his back 
and arms like steel cords beneath 
his straining flesh, he pulled Terry 
upward and held him so until his 
feet had regained their foothold. A 
few seconds later Terry was pulled 
up beside him and the two men lay 
panting on the ground, Terry shak- 
ing from shock. 

“Thanks, Sveinn,” he gasped 
when he could speak, “that was a 
close call.” 


“It would have meant a crushed 
bone,” Sveinn conceded, then with 
studied unconcern, for he saw the 
other’s nervousness, “You’ve broken 
something; it’s hanging out of your 
collar.” 

Terry reached up a shaking hand 
and then while Sveinn looked out 
over the waters of the Gullfoss in 
embarrassed sympathy, he strug- 
gled to maintain his calm. He held 
in his hands his scapular with its 
snapped cord. 

“She saved me,” was all he said. 

Sveinn turned quickly, “What—” 
then he saw the scapular, “what is 
that?” 

“It’s a scapular. 
good to me, Sveinn.” 
The Icelander looked at him sol- 
emnly. “These are strange words.” 
Terry’s strength was returning, 
for after all, youth takes no ac- 
count of danger once it has passed. 
He placed the scapular in his 
pocket. “I will tell you, Sveinn. I 
am a Catholic as you know. She, 
for me is Mary, Mother of God. 
Look, I want to show you some- 
thing.” He fumbled in an inner 
pocket. “‘My fiancée, the girl I’m go- 
ing to marry when I go back to 
America, gave me this little hand- 
painted miniature before I left. She 
made me promise to wear it al-. 

ways.” 

Sveinn took the proffered locket 
and then went as white as death and 
shook as if he had the ague. “But, 
—but this,—this is my Dream 
Woman, the Friendly One—she was 
dressed like this when she stood be- 
side me.” 

Terry looked at him blankly. 
Sveinn’s voice shook with violent 
emotion. “I—I—didn’t tell you all. 
Last night I didn’t tell you of my 
dream women, the women of the 
Saga of Gisli. The Friendly One 


She has been 
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has come to me often and she 
smiles and she points to the south, 
to Reykjavik. This—your picture 
—is the Friendly One.” 

Terry Donovan knew nothing of 
Icelandic literature, but he did 
know instantaneously that some- 
thing of import had happened, and 
that heaven in some way had ap- 
pointed him to help. “I don’t know 
about your Dream Woman, Sveinn,” 
he said with conviction, “but I think 
that Mary, the Mother of Christ, 
whom you know of, has sent you 
here to me. She, Sveinn, would 
never countenance revenge.” 

Sveinn Thorgenson arose abruptly 
and went to the edge of the swirl- 
ing water. Terry watched his 
sturdy, defiant height. An intense 
five minutes passed and then 
Sveinn, with the same abruptness 
faced about and confronted Terry. 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember now. 
I have seen this Mother of Christ 
before. I did not recognize her in 
my dreams, but once when I was a 
very little boy I went into a tiny 
church in Reykjavik. I saw there a 
statue; it was the same as this pic- 
ture—the same as my Friendly 
Woman.” 


He paused so long that Terry’s 
voice was solemnly curious. “Well, 
. Sveinn?” was all that he said. 
“The youth looked at him. “I don’t 
know—I’ll have to think it out; I'll 
go as far as Reykjavik with you, 
Terry, but I will not stay. P’ll prom- 


ise you that. I will go back to 
Thingvillir and there I will make 
my decision. I can do no more than 
that.” And Terry Donovan knew 
as he looked at the suddenly 
strained face and clenched hands of 
Sveinn Thorgenson that he would 
have to be content with the present 
decision. 

“You will let me know, Sveinn?” 


The young Icelander looked at 
him with eyes that were as stabs of 
blue fire, “I will let you know— 
either way.” 


Sveinn Thorgenson again stood 
on the heights above the Thingvillir 
Plain. He might have been made 
out of the same slabs of lava strewn 
around him so motionless he was. 
There was a shout from the road 
below him and Terry Donovan 
reached his side in a few swift 
strides. The Icelander turned to 
him as calmly as if his presence 
were expected. ‘ 

“They told me, down in the plain, 
I'd find you here,” cried Terry 
breathlessly. “I’ve just come from 
Reykjavik — got a special leave of 
absence—I couldn’t wait.” 

Sveinn looked at him quietly and 
held his hand up to stop Terry’s © 
flow of speech. “I have decided,” 
he said slowly, “I have placed my 
revenge in the hands of the Friend- 
ly Dream Woman and,” his voice 
broke under the terrific strain of 
controlled emotion, “I’m going down 
to Reykjavik to the little church 
there to find out more about her.” 

The lava boulders of the road 
echoed and re-echoed with Terry’s 
jubilant shout. “Thank God, 
Sveinn, you’ve made the right de- 
cision, and listen, man, I came to 
tell you—your father lives. I found 
it out yesterday by merest chance. 
He is in the hospital at Reykjavik— 
was rescued from drowning by an 
American destroyer—you would 
have heard of it Sveinn, but you ran 
away from everybody who could tell 
you.” He caught the hand of the 
dazed youth who staggered as if 
drunk, “And Sveinn, your Dream 
Woman has taken everything into 
her hands—the priest whom your 
father saved is also at the same hos- 
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pital. He is to baptize your father.” 

Sveinn broke away from his grasp 
and flung himself on the rocky 
slope, convulsed with sobs of heart- 
breaking joy. Terry watched. 

“My Dream Woman,” said the 
youth finally when he had gotten 
control of himself—“My Dream 
Woman—how can I thank her—” 

“Man,” cried Terry Donovan with 
an inspiration born of heaven, 


LL nations, great and small 

must have equal opportunity of 
development in the reconstructed 
world. Those who are stronger and 
more advanced should consider their 
strength as a trust to be used to 
help the weaker nations to fit them- 
selves for full self-government and 
not to exploit them. Exploitation is 
spiritually as degrading to the ex- 
ploiter as to the exploited. . . . Sel- 
fishness and complacency in the 
past have made us pay dearly in 
terms of human misery and suffer- 
ing. While it may be difficult for 
us not to feel bitterness for the in- 
juries we have suffered at the hands 
of aggressors, let us remember that 
recrimination and hatred will lead 
us nowhere. We should use our en- 
ergy to better purpose, so that every 
nation will be enabled to use its 
native genius and energy for the re- 
construction of a permanently pro- 
gressive world with all nations par- 
ticipating on an equitable and just 


basis. 


—Mapam Cuianec Kai-sHex, Address at Madi- 
son Square Garden Rally, March 2d. 


“you’re going to thank her right 
now—you’re going to repeat after 
me for the first time in your life, 
the Hail Mary.” 

And Sveinn Thorgenson did so. 
As humble as a child, with the acco- 
lade of the Northern Lights flaming 
their roseate beauty against the sky 
and the majestic reaches of the 
Thingvillir Plain before him, he took 
his first pledge to Heaven’s Queen. 


HE new generation [in Europe], 

unless a means is found to pre- 
vent [their starvation], will be at 
best a generation of despair, re- 
sponding to the force of survival, but 
having little understanding of salu- 
tary sentiments and little apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of generosity, 
pity, love, goodness or hope. Theirs 
will be a survival of the body, but a 
death of the heart. Need we, there- 
fore, be surprised that, left to them- 
selves, the new post-war generation 
will be a pagan generation to whom 
all that we mean by Christian civi- 
lization will be incomprehensible? 
For this pagan civilization there will. 
be many new symbols, and these 
will be foreign to our character and 
to the character of our children. We 
know what the pagan symbol, the 
swastika, has done to the world, and 
even to us in our very lives here in 
America. What are we to expect if 
there are a dozen pagan symbols in 
as many countries. 


—James Woop Jounson, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, February 20th. 
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By RicHarp H. J. HANLEY 


6¢9N a week of swift operation, 

American armed forces cleared 
opposition for 1,300 miles of North 
African shore.” Thus does the 
United States News sum up the be- 
ginning of the African campaign 
which most authorities seem to re- 
gard as the turning point along the 
road to victory. And just as in the 
past when a new front was opened, 
there is a renewal of interest in the 
land that for the present acts as 
homeland to our troops. Of Africa 
we are hearing much—of the Arabs 
and their many tribes, the colored 
peoples and the European colonists, 
of the desert nomads and the city 
dwellers, of the veiled women and 
Moslem bazaars or soukas. But 
there is one note which seems to be 
missing in the picture of North 
Africa as presented by the daily pa- 
pers and the Sunday supplements. 
It is the story of Cardinal Lavigerie 
and his work in forming modern 
Africa. 


The world today looks to Africa 
as the land through which freedom 
is once more to come to France— 
the springboard for the campaign 
against the Germans. And this is 
not a new role for the dark conti- 
nent. In 1890 the mother country 
was torn apart by the struggle be- 
tween the Monarchists and those 
who supported the Republic. Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, the Archbishop of 
Algiers, was summoned to Rome 
and there he presented his views on 
the matter to Pope Leo XIII. The 
prelate claimed the Republic to be 
a form of government which was 


not contrary to the teaching of the 
Church. The Pope agreed and, 
considering the time not yet oppor- 
tune for a Papal pronouncement, 
asked the Cardinal to take the 
initiative. All Catholic France 
would oppose him, he knew. But 
what matter that so long as the 
Holy See be for him. When the op- 
portunity came the Archbishop 
made the most of it, only to be 
labeled traitor on all sides. Two 
years later the Pope sent an encycli- 
cal letter to “all the bishops and 
Catholics of France” which was a 
confirmation of the Cardinal’s pro- - 
nouncements and a vindication of 
his stand. 


Charles Martial Lavigerie was 
born of rather well-to-do parents at 
Huire near the city of Bayonne in 
Southern France on October 31, 
1825. After a youth spent in the 
atmosphere of a home which was 
“super-eminently worldly” young 
Charles angered his father by seek- 
ing admission to the diocesan semi- 
nary. The Collector of Customs (for 
that was the position his father 
held) realizing that persuasion 
would avail him nothing against his 
son’s determination decided to use 
his influence to ensure a life of 
ecclesiastical preferment for him. 
The civil official met the Bishop, 
Monseigneur Lacroix, who asked to 
interview the young man. Charles 
was immediately ushered in by his 
father. The Bishop asked: “Why 
do you wish to be a priest?” And 
without hesitation came the reply, 
“Because I wish to be a country 
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parish priest.” The father was as- 
tounded, or as the boy later wrote: 
“My father looked at me in aston- 
ishment, surprised, no doubt, at my 
predilection for the country, of 
which he had no suspicion.” 

After a year at the diocesan house 
of studies he transferred to the 
Seminary of St. Nicholas in Paris 
where the famous Abbé Dupanloup 
was then superior. Preliminary 
studies finished, philosophy was the 
next step, to be followed, in turn, by 
the course of theology at the famed 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. When the 
Archbishop of Paris purchased the 
house of the Carmelite friars to 
serve as a residence for the leading 
seminarians of France, Charles was 
transferred there for his last years 
before ordination. Seminary and 
university work completed he was 
raised to the priesthood in June of 
1849. 


Now for the work ‘of a country 


priest! But his Bishop decreed 
otherwise and the newly ordained 
was sent back to Paris where, after 
four more years of work, in July, 
1853, he received the doctorate of 
letters. Then Monseigneur Sibour, 
his bishop, called his name to the 
attention of the Minister of Public 
Instruction who designated the 
young Abbé Lavigerie as lecturer in 
history at the Sorbonne in 1854. He 
accepted the work as a matter of 
obedience but did not in the least 
hesitate to remind his superior that 
the monotonous routine of a profes- 
sor’s life “stifled and oppressed” 
him. 

But in the midst of this routine 
an outlet for his apostolic zeal was 
offered to him in 1856 when Father 
de Ravignan, his saintly confessor 
and one of the outstanding modern 
French spiritual directors, asked 
him to be the adviser and guide of 


had sent to the East.” 


the fast diminishing group of lay- 
men known as the Society for the 
Establishment of Catholic Schools 
in the Near East. “You are launched 
upon the waters, my dear Abbé, 
what you have to do now is to keep 
afloat” was the greeting he received 
from the faculty of the Sorbonne. 

And keep afloat he did! Up and 
down France, in season and out of 
season (never with any interference 
of his work at the Sorbonne he 
preached the cause of the reunion of 
the East and gathered material sup- 
port for his Society. Then in 1860 
when the people of the Lebanon 
were attacked and 50,000 of them 
massacred he led the mission of 
mercy to Beirut which caused eight- 
een Oriental Bishops to tell the 
world that the Abbé Lavigerie was 
“a miracle of charity, the instru- 
ment of the hand of the God of mer- 
cies, the treasure which on a day 
fairer than the springtime, the West 
France re- 
warded him with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor while the Pope 
raised him to the dignity of Domes- 
tic Prelate and named him Auditor 
of the Rota for France. 

He did not give up the Society. 
Instead, he organized a second cen- 
ter at his new home, Rome. He 
constantly reminded the people of 
the central city of Christendom 
that he was not happy in an execu- 
tive position and the Holy Father 
decided to send him back to his 
native land—as the Bishop of 
Nancy. When he was consecrated 
in 1863 at the French Church in 
Rome he sent a letter to the people 
reminding them that “My mission 
is to teach you three things, the 
most sacred, the most important, 
the most indispensable which can 
be taught on earth: to know God, to 
love Him, and to serve Him. For 
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all else is but a dream which passes 
away.” 

The years from 1863 to 1866 were 
happy years spent as the spiritual 
ruler of a French city. But peace 
was not to be a part of his life and 
in November of 1866 he received a 
letter from the Governor-General of 
Algeria, Marshal MacMahon, asking 
him to transfer to the See of Algiers 
where the Bishop had just died. 
After prayerful consideration he re- 
plied: “You offer me a difficult and 
laborious mission, a See in all re- 
spects inferior to my own, the ac- 
ceptance of which involves exile 
from all that I hold dear, but for 
which you think I am better suited 
than anyone else. To such an offer 
a Catholic bishop can give but one 
answer: I accept the painful sacri- 
fice offered to me, no matter what 
the cost.” On March 27, 1867, 
Pope Pius IX. transferred the Bish- 
op of Nancy to the Archbishopric of 
Algiers. 

With great pomp and wild ac- 
claim he was sped to his new home 
by the French Navy but realizing 
that he was in Africa not as prince 
or potentate but as a messenger 
of the Gospel of Christ not only to 
the French colonials but also to the 
natives of the Dark Continent, it 
was not long before he issued a pas- 
toral letter to his people proclaim- 
ing that “like the great bishops 
whose names make illustrious the 
early history of this country, I am to 
make myself all things to all men, 
shrinking neither from toil nor suf- 
fering in order to prepare the way 
for a complete resurrection of a 
land still sitting in the shadow of 
death—this is what, with the help 
of God, I must succeed in accom- 
plishing.” 

In order to settle affairs a trip to 
Rome was necessary and the diffi- 





culties endured on the return cross- 
ing of the Mediterranean from Mar- 
seilles to Algiers in October of 1867 
were the reason for one of his first 
great works. In a pastoral letter of 
October 28, 1867, shortly after his 
safe landing, he announced that in 
keeping with a vow made to Our 
Lady on the perilous sea trip he was 
establishing at the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Africa an association of sol- 
emn prayers for all living and de- 
ceased seamen and here seventy-five 
years later at the shrine overlooking 
the sea daily prayers are still of- 
fered for all living seamen and on 
every Sunday afternoon special 
services are held for all those 
“whose remains buried in the waves 
await the last judgment.” 

Much work was to be done in the 
archdiocese. While the Archbishop - 
was at Rome a cholera plague had 


taken away many of the inhabi- 
tants; the priests worked only 
amongst the French colonials; a 
great traffic in ‘‘black ivory’’ 
(slaves) was going on all over the 


continent. These problems had to 
be faced. The victims who survived 
the plague and the orphans left by 
those who had died came to the 
priests but the priests knew only 
French and could not speak the na- 
tive Arabic. This was due to the 
machinations of the French govern- 
ment which feared the Moslems 
would rebel if missioners were sent 
among them. 

The answer to his difficulties 
came with the establishment of the 
Society of Missionaries of Africa 
(the White Fathers) and the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa (the White Sisters). In 
1868, Father Girard, the Vincentian 
rector of the diocesan seminary, 
had announced to the students that 
for twenty-five years he had prayed 
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for missionaries who would evan- 
gelize Africa. Three men volun- 
teered, and these with four com- 
panions were placed in a novitiate 
under the direction of a Jesuit and 
a Sulpician priest. On February 2, 
1869, the Archbishop clothed them 
in the Arab costume of the White 
Fathers in the Church of Our Lady 
of Africa. Their first task was the 
caring for the orphans of Algiers 
and this they did at two villages 
dedicated one to St. Cyprian, the 
other to St. Monica. So loving was 
the care of their charges that the 
Arab tribesmen who despised the 
Christians often said to the priests: 
“It is certain all Christians will be 
damned, but you will not; you are 
true believers.” 

The work of Archbishop Lavi- 
gerie’s missioners is one of the 
modern glories of the Church. They 
have continued to work among the 
Moslems of Northern Africa and 
following in the footsteps of their 
martyred first missionaries, they, 
under the direction of the Arch- 
bishop, established missions in Cen- 
tral Africa. Their work in Uganda 
has often been referred to by the 
Pope as an example of a model 
Catholic mission. And besides their 
missionary activities they took up- 
on themselves other work. When 
Cardinal Lavigerie became the first 
Archbishop of Carthage upon the 
restoration of that see by Pope Leo 
XIII. they established near his 
Cathedral a seminary where they 
undertook the archaeological re- 
searches which have led to many 
important discoveries. It was from 
this seminary that only last spring 
an English minister summoned the 
English White Father, Father Han- 
cock, to go to el-Kef to care for the 
interned British sailors. 

The White Fathers take a solemn 


ow consecrating themselves till 
death to missionary work in Africa 
and in carrying out this vow they 
have won for themselves many lau- 
rels. The great missions in Central 
Africa and the Sudan (opened after 
the Cardinal’s death) are monu- 
ments to their zeal. But the Cardi- 
nal soon realized that it would be 
necessary to set up novitiates, as 
well as propaganda offices outside 
of Africa. So today these “recruit- 
ing stations” are to be found in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Canada, and before 
the war in Belgium, Holland, 
France, Germany, and Italy, and 
since August of last year an Ameri- 
can novitiate has been functioning 
at Alexandria Bay in the diocese of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Though these 
houses be outside the country they 
are dedicated to the work of the 
evangelization of Africa. There is 
only one really distinct project es- 
tablished outside the African con- 
tinent and that is a seminary at the 
birthplace of Christendom. This 
came about in a strange way. 
France had been given the Church 
of St. Anne as a present (baksheesh) 
from Turkey and the government 
gave it to her beloved son, the Arch- 
bishop of Algiers. He intended it 
as a Biblical institute but at the re-. 
quest of the Pope he yielded to the 
pleadings of the Melkite Patriarch 
of Antioch and since 1878 the Semi- 
nary of St. Anne of Jerusalem has 
been functioning as a preparatory 
school for the students for the 
priesthood of the Greek Melkite 
rite. 

The work amongst the Moslem 
tribes could not make much prog- 
ress unless the women of Islam 
could be approached. The Arch- 
bishop realized that “in Moslem 
countries only women may come in- 
to close contact with the native 
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women to bring about their conver- 
sion.” So with the help of Mother 
Mary Salome the Missionary Sisters 
of Our Lady of Africa (the White 
Sisters) came into being in 1869. 
Today this community has 1,450 
Sisters in 114 African mission posts. 
They have had a novitiate at 
Metuchen, N. J., for the past few 
years. 

The guidance of the White Fa- 
thers and the White Sisters in no 
way lightened the Archbishop’s bur- 
den. In fact his new societies only 
added other cares. The furfher the 
missionary priests, Brothers and 
Sisters penetrated into Central 
Africa the more they brought to 
light the widespread traffic in hu- 
man beings that was depopulating 
Central Africa and gaining slaves 
for many parts of the world. The 
defenseless Negroes were every- 


where at the mercy of the Arab 


traders. Individual missioners 
took steps against the hideous prac- 
tice but the only remedy seemed to 
lie in the International Association 
which the King of the Belgians 
gathered for a conference in Brus- 
sels in 1876. The King set as the 
prime object of the society the aboli- 
tion of slavery, “the open sore of 
the world, the abominable traffic in 
human merchandise which is the 
disgrace of the age in which we 
live.” With the help of this inter- 
national association Lavigerie was 
able to aid his missioners in their 
efforts to push on. into the interior 
and to put down the slave trade. 

In the midst of all this activity 
Rome singled him out and in March 
of 1881 he was notified of his ap- 
proaching elevation to the Cardinal- 
ate. He who wished only to be a 
country parish priest was now to 
be a prince of the Church. The red 
skull cap was bestowed upon him 
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at Carthage in April and on May 
3d he betook himself to Rome to re- 
ceive the red hat from the Pope. 
This trip took him away from his 
work of restoring Carthage once 
more to glory. The French had es- 
tablished a protectorate over Tunis 
in 1880 and with the retirement of 
the Italian bishop Archbishop Lavi- 
gerie became the Administrator 
Apostolic of the territory. Churches 
were built, a seminary for diocesan 
clergy opened, many improvements 
were made throughout the diocese 
and in recognition of his labors 
Cardinal Lavigerie was nominated 
the first Primate when Pope Leo 
XIII. re-established this archiepis- 
copal See of Carthage in 1884. An 
auxiliary bishop was appointed to 
relieve him of much of the work in 
Algiers. . 

Cardinal Archbishop of Carthage, 
Archbishop of Algiers, founder and 
superior of the White Fathers, and 
Vicar Apostolic of four vicariates in 
Equatorial Africa were the positions 
he now held. One would think that 
he had enough to do. But no, his 
missioners were still sending back 
reports of the slave trade. Orphan- 
ages were established to house those 
who had been rescued and he con- 
stantly denounced the trade in his 
pastoral letters. But this was not 
enough so in 1888 he petitioned the 
Pope to make a pronouncement on 
the question and this the Pope did 
in an encyclical letter to the Bra- 
zilian bishops in May of 1888. To 
this the Holy Father added the com- 
missioning of Cardinal Lavigerie to 
undertake an anti-slavery campaign 
in Europe. This he did touring 
France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England. Everywhere 
the people were impressed by his 
simple eloquence and everywhere 
they rallied to his support. The 
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principles were clear but because of 
the conflicts and rivalries of the 
European powers the trade con- 
tinued and still does. 

Another battle fought, the aged 
warrior returned to Carthage to 
rest. But there is no rest for the 
true lover of Christ. The Cardinal 
was soon off to another war and this 
one which was to prove his last was 
also, to him, the most tragic. It 
was the bitter struggle between the 
monarchists and republicans in his 
native France, referred to at the be- 
ginning of this article. Lavigerie 
underwent criticism, even vitupera- 
tion; he bore with calumny and 
lies; and throughout he was the 
simple and obedient spokesman of 
the Pope. But the sun came through 
the clouds in February, 1892, when 
Leo in his Encyclical “Inter innu- 
meras” completely vindicated the 
Cardinal’s course of action. 

In the midst of his humiliation 
and sorrow he received word of the 
persecution and martyrdom of his 
faithful Christians in Uganda. 
Fourteen White Fathers, five lay- 
brothers and many natives died 
there for Christ. He was heart- 
broken. He looked only for death 
and after a lingering illness he 
passed to his reward on November 
27, 1892, the Feast of St. Peter of 
Alexandria, a Bishop of the Church 
in Africa. 

Not only Africa but the world 
mourned his death. Algiers de- 
clared a time of mourning and as 
the funeral procession made its way 
from the Cathedral to the Admiralty 
Quay (where Admiral Darlan only 
within the past few months was “en- 
tertained” by American Army offi- 
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cers) all the ships in the harbor 
and every public building had their 
flags at half mast. The Governor 
General stopped the cortege to an- 
nounce: “I cannot allow this cof- 
fin, which today all France salutes, 
to depart without a few farewell 
words. It was the Cardinal’s wish 
that his body should be taken to 
Carthage, but he has left his heart 
to us.” A few days later a warship 
plowed into the harbor and left the 
body of him who caused Pope Leo 
to exclaim: “I realize well all that 
I have lost. I loved Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie as a brother, as Peter loved 
Andrew.” His remains were com- 


mitted to the tomb beneath the 
Cathedral of Carthage. 


The Cardinal is dead but his 
spirit is with us and we can be 
sure that as long as the missionary 
group of priests known as the 
White Fathers exists so long will 
the work of Cardinal Lavigerie be 
carried on. The members, even at 
the risk of life itself, will give their 
all that in his “dearly beloved 
Africa” the cross of Christ will be 
planted in every man’s heart. But 
this cannot be done without help. 
And today the world, in the midst 
of its sorrows, turns to the Ameri- 
cans—the Americans who still have 
freedom of worship and a free life— 
to realize their obligation in justice 
and in charity as living members 
of the Catholic Church. The White 
Fathers are now established in our 
midst and it is our duty to pray 
that their members will increase, 
and to see to it that they receive the 
spiritual and material support they 
deserve. 





EASTER 


He is not here for He is risen. 
—St. Matt. xxviii. 6. 


By IRENE HERNAMAN 


HY seek ye for Me here? 
The lover’s place is by the loved one’s side, 
So should I not be where 
My soldiers wage their conflict ’gainst the foe. 


Why seek ye here for Me? 

My stand beside the sailor at his watch 

Across the storm-wracked sea 

—A watch that knows no pause, no rest, no change. 


Why seekest for Me here? 
My place beside the mother and her babe 


When bombs fall near, . 
I comfort and give strength to homeless ones. 


Why seekest here for Me? 

I, in the lonely outpost, vigil keep 
Wherever it may be 

When idle thoughts beset the sentinel. 


Why seekest for Me here? 

In prison camp where priest may never come 
I, the High Priest am there, 

To give new life and Easter hope to all. 








THE SAINT IN FRANCE 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


PART I 


wt precisely, is sainthood? 
But it is a matter too spacious, 
too luminous, to be defined precise- 
ly: as poetry is also, or beauty or 
love. Obviously it is sanctity, holi- 
ness. The Church defines the saint 
as one whose virtues reach the 
heroic degree. The poet Francis 
Thompson describes the saint very 
suggestively as a “genius in sanc- 
tity.” And we know that genius 
presupposes two things—an initial 
gift or aptitude and personal culti- 
vation or hard work to bring this 
seed to blossom and fruit: that is to 
say, the thing given and the thing 
achieved. Quite simply, then, we 
fall back upon the essential combi- 
nation of grace and good works— 
something from God and something 
from ourselves. 

But good works differ: even a 
simple catechism lists the corporal 
and the spiritual, and not every 
saint can be expected to excel in all 
the virtues. Also—thank God! — 
human personalities differ: they are 
conditioned —as our psychologists 
like to put it—by temperament, by 
chronology, by geography. The 
earliest Christian believers seem to 
have been recognized as saints up- 
on the simple testimony of their 
faith— because keeping the faith 
implied in itself heroic virtue when 
the confessor might at any moment 
become the martyr. Then we come 
to the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church: theological saints such as 
Augustine or Aquinas for ages 
cursed by heresies and in need of 


definitions. The primitive saints of 
the “Dark Ages” shine like torches 
in their boldness; they know noth- 
ing of the scruples, even the nerves, 
of more sophisticated centuries. 
There are poet saints like the As- 
sisian, saints who were seers and 
mystics like John of Patmos or 
John of the Cross. There are mis- 
sionary saints who built up the 
Church and later saints who re- 
formed abuses in the Church. There 
are saints who seem to have lived 
just to propagate some needed de- 
votion and others who performed 
very simple duties more beautifully 
and perfectly than the rest of hu- 
manity. 


People are sometimes a little 
stunned, I find, at the enormous 
number and variety of the canon- 
ized saints of France—for of course 
the uncanonized, in any country, 
are “a multitude which no man can 
number.” It is probably becausé 
they do not associate sanctity with 
France, even when they do associate 
art. There may be many reasons: 
one, I think, is that French faults 
are always conspicuously on the 
surface—the “Frank” has never 
cultivated hypocrisy. And perhaps 
another is that the wrong French 
books are always the first to be 
translated or publicized, so that fifty 
people will be familiar with Elliot 
Paul’s soiled memories of Paris to 
one who knows Julian Green’s un- 
derstanding and happy recollec- 
tions. 
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“How many loved your moments of 

glad grace, 

And loved your beauty with love 
false or true, 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul 
in you 

And loved the sorrows of your 
changing face.” 


Yeats’s lines are passionately apro- 
pos, for it is as important today as 
it is interesting to try to fathom that 
pilgrim soul of paradoxical France. 
And it is in her saints that the pil- 
grim soul of any nation is best re- 
vealed. 

What was happening to the in- 
fant Church in Rome and the East 
- we know fairly well, even from apos- 
tolic times, but the first Christianiz- 
ing of the northern countries comes 
to us in highly legendary form. 
There is a vague tradition of St. 
Andrew in Scotland—of Joseph of 
Arimathea, fathering the Holy Grail 
stories in England. And it has al- 
ways seemed to me that there is a 
particular poetic rightness in the 
legend which brings Mary Magdalen 
to France, along with her pious 
brother Lazarus and the thrifty 
Martha. The Legenda Aurea tells 
how she arrived in Marseilles, and 
became noted for the eloquence of 
her preaching; which “was not a 
matter of surprise on lips that had 
touched our Lord’s feet.” But after 
many miracles she retired to a lone- 
ly mountain cave-and lived in silent 
penance for thirty years, being car- 
ried by angels to her last Com- 
munion. It is a very golden legend 
indeed—and today La Madeleine is 
second only to Notre Dame and the 
“bonne Sainte Anne” in popular de- 
votion; incidentally she who carried 
the jar of precious ointment is still 
patroness of French perfumers! 

After the era of pious and lumi- 
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nous legend comes the age of those 
great missionary saints—Augustine 
in England, Boniface in Germany, 
Patrick in Ireland—in whose hagi- 
ography fact and fiction, history and 
poetry meet. France, the “eldest 
daughter of the Church” in northern 
Europe, has her heroic St. Denis 
emerging from the mists of Gallo- 
Roman times. We know little of 
his ancestry, although Dionysius 
was a Greek name and tradition 
links his family with St. Paul’s 
preaching in Athens. In any case 
his first dramatic entry is as a 
young priest offering his services to 
Pope Fabian when word came to 
the tormented Christians of Rome 
that the germinating seed of Faith 
in Gaul was almost stamped out. 
With him knelt six companions— 
the future bishops of Arles, Tours, 
Narbonne, Clermont, Limoges and 
Toulouse — begging to share this 
mission which spelt almost cer- 
tain martyrdom; and when their 
prayer was granted, all seven wise- 
ly tarried awhile at Arles, where 
north met south, to study the enig- 
matic people they were to evan- 
gelize. 

Then Denis went on to that Paris 
—Lutetia Parisiorum—of which he 
was to be the first bishop. It was 
but a small village and garrison, of 
course—-what we now call the Isle de 
la Cité—surrounded by the Seine; 
an island already mingling the arts 
and vices and idolatries of old Rome 
with its own Druid brutalities and 
idolatries. All the rest of his long 
life Denis was to fight this dual 
enemy of Rome and the barbarian. 
But he fortified himself through 
much prayer, while God bore wit- 
ness to his teaching by those mira- 
cles of healing which always soften 
a people’s heart. He could be, and 
had to be, ruthless enough in de- 
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stroying pagan shrines. and idols, 
and once struck down a statue of 
Mars as by lightning—all of which 
further roused the wrath of the rival 
priests. Presently persecution was 
rampant through Gaul, and Denis 
was finally captured as he preached 
from the pulpit to his distraught 
flock. With his devoted compan- 
ions, Rusticus the priest and the 
deacon Eleutherius, he was arrested 
and tortured. But the patriarch of 
110 years amazed his persecutors by 
declaring he would gladly suffer all 
torments together if he might be- 
come the ‘‘playfellow of Jesus 
Christ.” So, about the year 272, he 
was beheaded. According to the 
story dear to all medieval art, this 
took place upon the hill since called 
Montmartre: and after the decapi- 
tation Denis’s body rose up, and 
breaking the gyves which bound his 
hands, lifted up the severed head 
and bore it before him to the place 
where he would be buried, while 
angels followed singing Alleluia. If 
we prefer to be more prosaic, we 
may accept the other account of the 
pious woman who carried the mar- 
tyr’s remains to the suburb now 
known as St. Denis. At all events 
his shrine soon became one of the 
most popular in Europe, and the 
magnificent abbey later built above 
his tomb was destined to be the 
burial place of the kings and queens 
of. France. 

It sounds all too familiar to add 
that Gallic martyrdoms by the for- 
eign masters continued apace. The 
bishops were the first victims, but 
we have the tragic history of St. 
Maurice and his whole Theban 
legion massacred for refusing sac- 
rifice to the dying gods of dying 
Rome. Then, early in the fourth 
century, emerged that Martin of 
Tours who was to become another 
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of the best loved saints of France— 
and one of the first canonized with- 
out martyrdom. Born of pagan 
parents in lower Hungary about 316 
A.D., the boy was so irresistibly at- 
tracted to Christianity that by his 
eleventh year he was preparing for 
baptism. At fifteen he was, to his 
father’s delight, mustered into the 
Roman army for service in France. 
And while he proved a fearless sol- 
dier, the qualities which singled 
him out from his companions were 
humility and an overwhelming love 
of the poor. Probably the best 
known story of St. Martin is the 
episode of that wintry day beside the 
gate of Amiens, where his cavalry 
regiment passed a half-naked man 
almost dead from the cold. Martin 
had given away all his money, so he 
unhesitatingly took out his sword, 
cut his miltary cloak in two and 
wrapped half about the beggar. 
That night in a dream he had a 
vision of Christ wearing this same 
cloak, and saying “Martin, a cate- 
chumen, has clothed me in this gar- 
ment.” 

As soon as possible the young 
soldier won release from his mili- 
tary duties, and was baptized by the 
blessed bishop Hilary of Poitiers— 
who urged him to prepare for ordi- 
nation also. This his humility re- 
fused, since his greatest wish was 
to slip away as a hermit. But years 
later, after he and his friend Hilary 
had both suffered persecution from 
the heretical Arians, the rumor of 
his miracles and his goodness de- 
termined the people of Tours to 
secure Martin as their third bishop. 
Knowing that he would refuse the 
honor, they lured him to the door 
of his retreat under pretense of 
healing the sick—then, with the 
holy high-handedness of the time, 
literally carried him off to receive 
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ordination and consecration! When 
he died in the year 397, it was said 
that the song of the welcoming 
angels was heard by St. Severin in 
Cologne and St. Ambrose in Milan. 

Obviously it is impossible to give 
even a short biographical sketch of 
all the heroic Churchman of those 
Dark Ages when to be a French bish- 
op generally meant to be a French 
saint. Indeed, the more one reads 
those old records the more one is 
convinced that then—as with St. 
Paul’s converts!—almost everybody 
who was not a notorious sinner 
tended to become a saint, with con- 
verted sinners often leading the pro- 
cession. So instead of sketching the 
activities of the great St. Germain of 
Auxerre or St. Remi of Reims, it may 
be illuminating to study two women 
saints for whom they were largely 
responsible. One was a shepherd- 
ess known as Genevieve—the other 


a queen named Clothilde: they were 
friends, and they changed the his- 
tory of their country. Genevieve 
was born at Nanterre near Paris 
about 422, of more or less pious 


Christian parents. When seven or 
eight years old, she was singled out 
by St. Germain, who passed through 
the village on his way to settle one 
of the recurrent Arian disputes in 
England, and taken to the church 
for questioning and consecration 
like the early virgins. In all this 
she acquiesced with great intelli- 
gence; and since. even very young 
saints do not have their heads 
turned, she continued to mingle 
docility with devotion in her home 
duties. Her first miracle seems to 
have been the restoration of her 
mother’s sight when the latter had 
been struck symbolically blind after 
refusing her permission to visit 
church. And her first visions seem 
to have come after an almost-mortal 
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illness when, as a young girl and 
now an orphan, she was living with 
a poor woman in Paris. Her pious 
practices evidently made her neigh- 
bors uncomfortable, for she had her 
share of calumnies. But when 
Attila the Hun threatened the city, 
it was Genevieve who called the 
women of Paris to a concentrated 
prayer which turned him aside. 
Later on, when the city was be- 
sieged by Clovis, the intrepid wom- 
an—no longer young—gathered a 
few boats and traversed the Seine 
as far as Troyes to obtain grain for 
the starving people. After that she 
became universally recognized as 
the patron and guardian angel. of 
Paris. Clovis and his queen sought 
her friendship and advice, and 
through them she won many mer- 
cies for her compatriots. When 
she died in her ninetieth year, she 
was buried close to the king in the 
church that was soon to bear her 
own name. Two pictures of her 
have come down the ages. In one, 
as in the Pantheon fresco, she 
stands watching prayerfully 
through the night above Paris; in 
the other, as in so many Gothic 


. presentations, she walks carrying 


an upright candle which the devil 
tries in vain to blow out. 

Clothilde was a Burgundian prin- 
cess brought up— somewhat like 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind—at the 
court of a usurping uncle who had 
murdered her father and brothers. 
Because of her beauty Clovis, the 
young Frankish king, made her his 
wife in 493; from which moment 
Clothilde, having inherited her 
mother’s Catholic Faith, labored to 
convert her pagan husband and his 
people. It was not an easy task, in 
spite of St. Remi’s fatherly assist- 
ance; but the momentous hour came 
when her husband, hard pressed in 
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battle with the Germans, swore to 
accept “the God of Clothilde” if 
victory were granted him. So at 
the Christmas of 496 Clovis and 
three thousand of his Franks were 
baptized by Remi in his already 
beautiful cathedral at Reims! After 
this came a few comparatively 
tranquil years when Clothilde was 
busy bringing up her young family 
and conferring with Genevieve. But 
after the death of her husband in 
511 and of her friend in 512, the 
poor queen seems to have let re- 
venge become an obsession. It bore 
its bitter fruit; and when violence 
had taken the lives of her favorite 
son and her beloved grandchildren, 
she turned back again to Christian 
peace and much penance. This was 
the luminous sunset of almsgiving 
and church building which is viv- 
idly described for us by one of the 
first literary French prelates, that 
Bishop Gregory of Tours who was 
the third saint whose friendship 
Clothilde won and kept. 


It is not surprising that through 
all those bloody centuries when the 
nations of Europe were being 
formed and the processes of justice 
forged, the life of the anchorite 
should have lured so many holy and 


peace-loving souls. They longed to 
escape, and to pray for, a world 
scarcely livable. Naturally there is 
a good deal of uniformity in the 
austerities and miracles of these 
hermit saints, but a few stand out 
for some charming originality. 
Such was St. Fiacre, the seventh 
century Irishman who found his 
way into a French cell and insisted 
upon surrounding it with a little 
flower garden—thereby becoming 
patron of all future gardeners! 
Such, again, was St. Giles, the 
Athenian youth who has been so 


enchantingly dramatized by Henri 
Ghéon. He was always working the 
most extraordinary miracles—and 
always running away from the hu- 
man gratitude and curiosity which 
followed them. Finally he retired 
to a cell in the forest near Nimes, 
where a faithful little doe supplied 
him with food and even brought 
him back to the people. By one 
account the king’s archers passing 
through the wood discovered Giles 
as he held out his arm to intercept 
an arrow aimed at his pet. By an- 
other it was the beast herself which, 
given human speech, persuaded the 
anchorite that the healing of suf- 
fering men and women might be 
more important that his own peace 
of mind. And one must not leave 
this astonishing seventh century 
without remembering St. Eloi, the 
master goldsmith and financial ad- 
viser of Clotaire II., and Dagobert, 
who—too humble to seek priest- 
hood and preferring solitude to the 
court where he was so highly hon- 
ored—was eventually forced to be 
consecrated bishop of Noyon and 
seems to have been one of the first 
to work toward the abolition of 
slavery. Equally romantic is the 
story of St. Hubert, the courtly 
huntsman who, going to the chase 
on Good Friday, was rebuked by a~ 
stag bearing the crucifix between its 
horns. He, too, fled away to a life 
of prayer and study in the forest of 
Ardennes —but venturing later to 
visit Rome, was compelled by the 
Pope to accept orders and a bish- 
opric. 

By the twelfth century the “rug- 
ged individualism” of the solitary 
hermit had been largely “regiment- 
ed” into the contemplative group of 
the Carthusian order founded by St. 
Bruno. France, emerging into the 
Middle Ages, was ready for a Doctor 
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of the Church, which she found in 
the monumental Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Born in 1091 at his father’s 
chateau near Dijon, this pious son 
of a pious mother early determined 
to forsake a world which in his own 
case might have been comfortable 
enough. With his five brothers and 
a few other companions he did in 
fact desert it in his twenty-third 
year, entering the recently estab- 
lished monastery at Citeaux where 
St. Etienne was abbot. But in point 
of fact his influence was always act- 
ing and reacting upon this world. 
In 1115 he was chosen to found the 
new abbey at Clairvaux in Cham- 
pagne; and from then on the power 
of his sermons and his learning, his 
sanctity and his wisdom and his 
miracles, drew to him the most 
diverse men—in spite of a severity 
which he learned only gradually to 
temper. He became the adviser of 
popes, the reconciler of kings and 
Churchmen, the reformer of luxury 
among the clergy, the conqueror of 
heresy and schism, and the preach- 
er of that second crusade of 1147. 
After its tragic failure—largely due, 
of course, to the feuds of the Chris- 
tian monarchs taking part—the 
prelate’s popular reputation was 
somewhat in eclipse, yet he was 
canonized only twelve years after 
his death in 1153. It has beeh well 
summed up that St. Bernard “car- 
ried the twelfth century on his 


shoulders, and“he did not carry it’ 


without suffering.” 

One of the greatest heroes of 
these crusading centuries—or quite 
simply one of the greatest heroes of 
our Christian history—was that St. 
Louis who was also King of France. 
He was born in 1215, to Louis VIII. 
and his queen Blanche of Castile— 
who, upon his father’s early death, 
became his very capable regent and 


tutor. This granddaughter of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine was a mai- 
tresse femme in many ways: a de- 
vout Christian, a forceful politician, 
a patron of art, an adoring mother 
—who probably just missed saint- 
hood herself because of the jealousy 
she bore her son’s wife, Queen Mar- 
guerite. It seems superfluous that 
she should have warned Louis in 
his youth how much better would 
be death than a single mortal sin, 
for he was the spotless Galahad of 
his time. His devotions were those 
of a monk; and his seneschal and 
biographer, the Sieur de Joinville, 
declares that “he was the man of 
all the world who worked hardest 
for peace among his subjects.” 
Louis’ happiest hours seem to have 
been those spent before his Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament; but the ob- 
session of his heart—the folle 
d’amore for which he finally gave 
his life—was the delivery of the 
Holy Land from te infidel. Gal- 
vanized by this enthusiasm he rose 
up from what had seemed his death- 
bed to take the crusader’s cross in 
1249. After fighting with incredi- 
ble heroism he was captured by the 
Mohammedans, and not ransomed 
and returned to France until 1254. 

The story of the next twelve 
years is an idyl of the saint as king. 
One sees Louis telling stories to his 
children at bedtime, feeding the 
poor and hungry, visiting the sick 
and building for them the Hétel 
Dieu, dispensing justice to his peo- 
ple in the famous outdoor court be- 
neath the oaks of Vincennes—or 
back in his capital at Paris chatting 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, or erect- 
ing the exquisite Sainte Chapelle to 
house the Crown of Thorns which 
he had brought back from the Holy 
Land. Then came a day when those 
closest to the King found him in 
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secret prayer before that sacred and 
sorrowful relic, and divined what 
lay ahead. He could not rest until 
he tried once more to deliver the 
unhappy Christians of the East— 
and having hopes of converting the 
King of Tunisia, he decided to sail 
there first of all. There was great 
sorrow when Louis and his com- 
panions set out in 1270, for weak as 
he was few thought he would ever 
return to France. They were all too 
right. Within a few months the 
knight sans peur et sans reproche 
lay dead beside the walls of Car- 
thage. To his “fair and dear son,” 
Philip the Bold, he had dictated that 
immortal letter which sums up the 
ruler’s whole duty to God, to his 
people and to himself. But the last 
word upon the lips of Louis was the 
beloved name “Jerusalem!” 

If it is difficult to write tem- 
perately about King Louis IX., 
about Jeanne d’Arc it is impossible. 
Between the two France had, to be 
sure, known other saints. For in- 
stance there was the very popular 
St. Roch, lover of the poor, nurse 
of the sick—-who, saving others 
through one of those dread four- 
teenth century plagues, could not or 
would not save himself. With the 
little hound bringing his frugal 
daily bread he carries on the tradi- 
tion of the holy medieval mendi- 
cants. But Jeanne la Pucelle, born 
in 1412, brings us to the threshold 
of the Renaissance and modern 
times. Her background was still 
predominantly feudal with its weak 
king and strong vassal nobles, its 
powerful prelates who were too 
often worldly politicians. But her 
sense of nationality was more than 
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medieval—she was always trying to 
persuade the Duke of Bedford that 
the English belonged in England 
and the French in France. And 
nothing could be more modern than 
her love of peace in the midst of 
war—or the determined psychology 
with which, believing utterly in her 
own mission, she inspired her dis- 
heartened countrymen to believe 
also. The root of her confidence 
was, of course, faith in God and His 
revelation, a thing which is not of 
any age but the eternal. “If I said 
that God had not sent me I should 
damn myself, for it is true that God 
has sent me,” she declared after the 
momentary but very human frailty 
of her recantation. “All that I said 
and revoked I said for fear of the 
fire. . . . I did not intend to deny 
my visions.” 

The story of that little shepherd- 
ess of Domrémy who, led by her 
heavenly Voices, crowned her king 
at Reims and ended the Hundred 
Years’ War has confounded and 
fascinated the most diverse biogra- 
phers. “I believe this woman is a 
miracle,” answered Bernard Shaw’s 
soldier when questioned about her 
working miracles. And it seems the 
only explanation of the unlettered 
girl who at eighteen commanded- 
the armies of France and at nine- 
teen won her martyr’s crown amid 
the fagots of Rouen. The story of 
Jeanne in her sweetness and her 
strength, her courage and sim- 
plicity, is one of the proudest and 
most pathetic epics of our race. But 
she was a saint whom the Holy Fa- 
ther himself had to rescue from un- 
worthy Churchmen and give back 
to the Church. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





THE PREVIOUS SONGSTER 


By MoTHER St. JEROME 


ee the wintry branches of a leafless tree, 
Shrouded in mist, dim as a dream— 

He calls and flutes and whistles merrily 

His bold persistent theme. 

“The year is turned,” he sings in glee, 

“And spring is on the way.” 


Now drop the clear notes, one by one, 
Now in a cascade like a running scale, 
Let come the flurry of snow anon, 
The biting rain, the sweeping gale, 
The year is turned, today, today, 

And spring is on the way. 


Presently the snowdrops shake their carillon 
And the celandine creeps about the woods, 
Crocuses dare adventure to the sun, 

And daffodils doff their crumpled hoods. 

As yet it is but New Year and a day 

But the year is turned 

And spring is on the way. 


Soon breaks the blossom on the blackthorn bough 
And mating time is near: how he shouts! 

’*Tis only New Year yet but in a while from now 

The larch hangs out its tassels and hawthorn sprouts: 
“For the year is turned,” I hear him say, 

And spring is on the way.” 


W 
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By M. M. 


ATHER GABRIEL RICHARD of 

Detroit is usually regarded as 
the only Catholic priest who occu- 
pied a seat in the United States 
Congress. His election as the con- 
gressional delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Michigan, in 1823, a grace- 
ful recognition of his many distin- 
guished services, was even then 
considered an extremely singular 
political phenomenon. The an- 


nouncement of the fact that there 
was another priest who sat in the 
halls of Washington, who indeed 
sat as a United States Senator a few 
years before the arrival of Father 
Richard in the young nation’s cap- 


ital, comes somewhat as a shock of 
surprise to the casual student of 
American history. The studied dis- 
regard, one might almost say, the 
passive repudiation, of this once 
ordained statesman of the border 
by Catholic writers might seem ex- 
ceedingly strange were it not for 
the fact of his recreant life which 
many formerly deemed it expedient 
to pass over in charitable silence; 
but a life, which now viewed from 
the perspective of more than a cen- 
tury seems no more unconvention- 
al than that of numbers of his con- 
temporaries of the hectic days of 
the French Revolution and of the 
primitive American frontier. “No 
public man of the United States has 
had such a strange career as Judge 
Fromentin,” wrote James Parton, 
the schdlarly biographer of Andrew 
Jackson. 

No churchman-statesman of the 
Richelieu type was he; rather a 
weak copy of the renegade church- 
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men Fouché and Talleyrand, on 
whose meteoric courses he may 
have modeled his career. “Like— 
but oh! how different!” Like the 
Bishop of Autun, Eligius Fromen- 
tin was born in France in the deca- 
dent days, and amidst the decaying 
glory, of Louis XV. He pursued 
the classical studies in his youth 
and the speeches and writings of 
his later life show profound knowl- 
edge of the ancient masters. Com- 
pleting his education at a Jesuit 
college, he was ordained to the 
priesthood during the turbulent 
days preceding the French Revolu- 
tion, exercised his ministry at 
Etampes, and may have become a 
member of the Society of Jesus. At 
least, several of the early records 
state that he was a Jesuit; but since 
in the first years of our national 
existence, Roman priest and Jesuit 
were interchangeable and equiva- 
lent terms in the language of even 
educated Americans, too much cre- 
dence cannot be placed in this 
statement. . 

It was during the days of the 
Terror that the Abbé Eligius Fro- 
mentin left Etampes and came to 
America. Talleyrand was among 
the authors of the law creating the 
excommunicated Constitutional 
Clergy, but obviously Fromentin 
refused to take the odious Consti- 
tutional Oath along with thousands 
of other priests, for we find him in 
the company of some of these 
priests and with the noble émigrés 
in Pennsylvania in 1795. A colony 
had been founded about 1794 for 
these exiles on the Susquehanna 
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River in Bradford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, called Asylum or “Azilum.” 
It seems to have been planned as a 
retreat principally for the French 
nobility and for refugees from San 
Domingo. There were at least four 
French priests in the group and 
Shea, the historian, intimates that 
they neither said Mass nor gath- 
ered the people for prayers or serv- 
ices. A contemporary, however, 
writing of conditions in the colony 
in 1795, states that religious serv- 
ices were conducted by two of the 
clergymen: by M. Carles, who later 
was to become the Apostle of 
Georgia, and by Ezra [sic] Fromen- 
tin, “acting priest in the little log 
chapel.” 

At this very time Talleyrand 
himself was an exile in America, 
and for the greater part of the time 
in Pennsylvania itself. He was 
assiduous in cultivating the French 
expatriates and visited the Asylum 
colony in 1795. During his stay in 
Philadelphia there took place, al- 
most nightly, reunions of French 
refugees, who came from afar to 
see the now disgraced former Pres- 
ident of the Assembly, and who 
discussed over their Madeira the 
present and future of their coun- 
try. It seems impossible that Fro- 
mentin, especially in view of the 
vivid interest he later displayed in 
political matters, should not have 
met him during his visit to Asylum 
and should not have been a partici- 
pant in some of these reunions and 
thus come under the malignant 
magnetism of the excommunicated 
Bishop. Af any rate, it is from this 
time on that the Abbé started walk- 
ing down the path to apostasy. 
Moving into Maryland, he became 
a teacher of French in one of the 
academies of that State. Here it 
was that he devoted himself to the 


study of English and acquired a 
remarkable polish and facility in 
the language that marked all his 
later letters and state papers with 
elegance and distinction. It was 
probably also during these years 
that he commenced the study of 
law. 

Now it was that he brought his 
apostasy from the Church to a cli- 
max by marrying the daughter of 
an old and influential Maryland 
family. He decided to devote him- 
self to the practice of law and to 
strike out for new climes. The 
United States had but recently ac- 
quired Louisiana from Napoleon, 
and the Latin atmosphere of New 
Orleans drew the Fromentins to the 
far Southwest in 1805. The former 
Abbé’s knowledge of French as 
well as his ability in mastering 
Spanish and in acquainting himself 
with the old Spanish law, certain 
elements of which were still recog- 
nized in the new territory, gave him 
prestige and power among the large 
Creole population, and it is not sur- 
prising that his rise was rapid. 

From 1807 to 1811 he served as 
clerk to the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Orleans, 
and during these stormy years of 
that Territory’s history, he devel- 
oped a close friendship with the 
powerful and picturesque frontier 
governor, William C. C. Claiborne, 
an illustrious character in this early 
epoch of Louisiana. The Territory 
of Orleans was demanding admis- 
sion into the Union as the State of 
Louisiana. In 1812 Fromentin not 
only served as secretary of the con- 
stitutional convention of the new- 
ly contemplated State, but he was 
selected by that assembly as one of 
the two agents to be sent to Wash- 
ington “to convey to the President 
[Madison] of the U. States” the 
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proposed constitution of the new 
Louisiana, as well as to present a 
memorial to Congress asking the 
annexation of West Florida to the 
new State. The letters which Fro- 
mentin carried to Washington with 
him to introduce him to James 
Monroe, then Secretary of State, to 
Representative Macon and others, 
contained phrases of high commen- 
dation from his friend, Governor 
Claiborne, and in one of them he 
states: “Mr. E. Fromentin deserves 
and possesses a great share of the 
public confidence. He is a man of 
education and strict moral recti- 
tude.” The Governor also gra- 
ciously supplied Mrs. Fromentin 


with notes of introduction to ladies 
of his acquaintance in Washington. 

Returning to New Orleans, Fro- 
mentin acted as secretary to the 
new State Senate in 1812 and in 
1813. The beginning of this latter 


year saw the election of the émigré 
Abbé by the Louisiana legislature 
to the United States Senate. He 
was chosen on the first ballot, re- 
ceiving the vote of every French- 
speaking legislator as well as of a 
few others, and drew the long term, 
serving from March 4, 1813, to 
March 3, 1819. Matters affecting 
the property of the Catholic Church 
in Louisiana had to be transmitted 
to Washington, and it is signifi- 
cant that Governor Claiborne, who 
wished them settled favorably to 
the Church, pressed the issue 
through Fromentin’s non-Catholic 
colleague from Louisiana, Senator 
Brown, rather than through the ex- 
Abbé. The single senatorial term 
of Fromentin was not without dis- 
tinction if one may judge from the 
printed debates as well as from 
Claiborne’s letters, but he was not 
re-elected. His only published 
work, entitled Observations on a 
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Bill Respecting Land Titles in Or- 
leans and Dominique appeared 
from his pen about this time. 

Withdrawn now, for a time at 
least, from the public gaze, the life 
of this strange man took another 
queer quirk, and what is here re- 
lated was written in a confidential 
letter by General Andrew Jackson, 
a future President of the United 
States to the then President of the 
United States, James Monroe. Fro- 
mentin abandoned his Maryland 
wife for a mistress. Still unhappy, 
or perhaps tormented by a con- 
science at last in revolt, he disap- 
peared from the American view en- 
tirely, for he then returned quietly 
to France. Here he sought recon- 
ciliation with the Church. But 
again worldly ambition entered into 
his calculations. It was Parton’s 
belief that the ex-Senator really in- 
dulged in dreams of high ecclesias- 
tical preferment. For Fromentin 
knew well that other exiled priests 
had been welcomed back after the 
Bourbon Restoration, and it was 
only a little later that Jean-Louis 
Cheverus of Boston, a man of very 
different moral stamp, returned to 
France to receive a bishopric and 
then an archbishopric. His suc- 
cessful American political back- 
ground may have impelled Fromen-" 
tin to bargain, but the Church, 
learning of his disgraceful private 
life, refused to receive him except 
on her own justly severe terms. 
Disappointed, he departed, sailed 
for New Orleans, became reconciled 
with his wife and recommenced the 
practice of law. 

Again political success attended 
him, for it was not long until he 
was appointed, first, judge of the 
criminal court of New Orleans, and 
then was made United States agent 
in Pensacola, pending the comple- 
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tion of the treaty between the 
United States and Spain for the tak- 
ing over of the Floridas. Finan- 
cially, however, he was unsuccess- 
ful and on his return to New Or- 
leans, the numerous debts he left 
behind him made him shockingly 
notorious. Nevertheless, he was 
temporarily appointed in 1821 to the 
United States Federal Judiciary by 
President Monroe. His commission, 
sent to him with a letter from John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 
made him “Judge of the United 
States for West Florida, and for 
that part of East Florida which is 
westward of the cape, to reside at 
Pensacola.” Judge Fromentin’s ene- 
mies declared his appointment was 
due to the influence of his wife’s 
family in Washington; he himself 
claimed that it was because of his 
special knowledge of Spanish law, 
language and customs in Louisiana 
and the Floridas. Returning to Pen- 
sacola, he found that General An- 
drew Jackson was already there, 
having been recently appointed the 
American governor to succeed the 
Spanish authorities. 

Now occurred the greatest—and 
the last—dramatic episode of Fro- 
mentin’s life, an episode that was 
to flash his name in the newspapers 
of the country, and that started a 
flow of correspondence between him 
and President Monroe as well as be- 
tween him and John Quincy Adams, 
so that today “in the Monroe and 
Adams and Jackson Collections, 
the name and letters of Judge Fro- 
mentin play no small or modest 
part. The episode made him an 
abused hero in the eyes of the then 
strong anti-Jackson group in the 
United States, and a villain of the 


deepest dye to the rapidly growing | 


host of Jackson’s admirers. It all 
came about because of a startling 


judicial duel between him and Old 
Hickory. 

Although Fromentin, then a Sena- 
tor, was not present in New Orleans 
at the time of Jackson’s spectacular 
military victory in 1815, the two 
had been slightly acquainted with 
one another previous to their clash. 
Jackson was greatly incensed at 
Fromentin’s appointment to the 
Florida judgeship by Monroe, for 
he had strongly urged the President 
to select his fellow Tennessean, 
Judge Haywood. Shortly thereafter 
he wrote to Monroe the confidential 
letter whose outline was just given 
concerning Fromentin’s abandon- 
ment of his wife, his trip to France 
and his financial difficulties. “I 
have no unfriendly feeling towards 
Mr. Fromentin,” he asserted. “He 
is a polite gentleman, but from the 
character given of him, both here 
and in Orleans, both as to his capa- 


-city as a judge and his moral char- 


acter, I cannot confide in him.” 
Fromentin, for his part, main- 
tained: “Not one of the members 
with whom I had the honor to serve 
in the Senate of the United States 
will accuse me of having been defi- 


cient in the manifestation of the 


national gratitude” to the man who 
had saved New Orleans. And when 
Jackson had stirred up an interna- 
tional hornet’s nest by rushing into 
Spanish territory in 1819 and rather 
ruthlessly hanging the two English- 
men, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and 
Fromentin was a member of the tri- 
bunal before which that notable 
case was aired, “I was found in the 
foremost ranks,” he stated, “and, if 
not among the ablest, I am sure 
among the most zealous defenders 
of General Jackson.” 

The incident which caused the 
epic clash was the summary arrest 
and imprisonment of the former 
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Spanish governor of the Floridas, 
Colonel Callava, by General Jack- 
son, for not having surrendered cer- 
tain legal papers. Jackson’s biogra- 
phers admit that his position in this 
matter was irregular and that his 
conduct lacked tact. Prominent 
gentlemen and merchants of Pensa- 
cola appealed to Judge Fromentin, 
and the latter was bold enough to 
defy Jackson and issue a writ of 
habeas corpus for the release of 
Colonel Callava. Old Hickory was 
furious and he immediately cited 
the Judge to appear and show cause 
why he had interfered with his au- 
thority. Fromentin then signed a 
memorandum to the effect that the 
writ of habeas corpus was granted 
in an unusual manner. “The lec- 
ture I gave the judge when he came 
before me,” wrote Governor Jack- 
son to John Quincy Adams, the Sec- 
retary of State, “will, I trust, for 


the future, cause him to obey the 


spirit of his commission, . . . in- 
stead of attempting to oppose me, 
under Spanish influence.” 

When Fromentin, a week later, 
learned that the memorandum he 
had signed was described by Jack- 
son as an apology, he opened the 
correspondence whose violent and 
extravagant expressions did no 
credit to either of the two highest 
officials of the Floridas. Both sides 
appealed to Adams, filling his ears 
with charges and countercharges. 
Wrote Governor Jackson: “Judge 
Fromentin has been guilty of will- 
fully and wickedly fabricating the 
most palpable falsehoods. The evi- 
dence of such unblushing depravity 
and corruption should be placed in 
the possession of the President, and, 
in strict justice deserves to be ex- 
posed to the execration of the whole 
American people. . . . Situated as 
Judge Fromentin was, I did not an- 


ticipate that he would have had the 
hardihood and temerity to revive 
this transaction, and make it a sub- 
ject of public investigation. . . . Ele- 
vated as he was, I had hoped that 
I should meet with a manly feeling 
and lofty integrity corresponding 
with his honorable station; but I 
sincerely regret to say that he has 
displayed a want of honesty and 
candor only becoming an apostate 
priest, and which is enough to suf- 
fuse the cheek of depravity itself 
with a blush.” 

And then fulminated the Judge in 
retort: “Be it recollected that this 
man, still reeking with the blood of 
his victims, had snatched from me 
the sword of the law—the last out- 
rage of despotism; putting on the 
garb of justice the better to disguise 
its tyranny. . . . This is the case 
of an entire subversion of the gov- 
ernment prescribed by the Congress 
of the United States for these prov- 
inces. This is the usurpation of a 
man who recognizes no authority 
but his own; and this authority has 
no limits but such as his rage pre- 
scribes to him... . Is there any secu- 
rity in the word of a tyrant? A 
tyrant, did I say? Sir, the word is 
disgraced by being coupled with 
that of General Jackson. The word 


- Jackson, in future, shall be used in- 


stead of the word tyrant, whenever 
a correct idea shall be attempted to 
be conveyed of those portentous 
crimes, gratuitously committed, 
which throw in the shade the for- 
mer crimes, prompted, at least, 
though not excused, by the passions 
of the Jacksons who have preceded 
him. . . . General Jackson has now 
crossed the Rubicon. The country 
was invaded—conquered. The flag 
of the United States, still permitted 
to wave here, and the uniform of the 
United States, still worn by the sol- 
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diers of the garrison, under the or- 
ders of General Jackson, only add 
the crime of profanation to the 
crime of usurpation of the tyrant. 
But although exercised in the name 
of the United States, still usurpa- 
tion, still oppression, still tyranny, 
still terror, still Jacksonian, rule 
uncontrolled and_ uncontrollable 
over this ill-fated land.” 


Small wonder, indeed, is it that 
Jackson threatened to fight Judge 
Fromentin’s appointment to a per- 
manent seat on the federal judi- 
ciary, and he wrote heatedly to his 
friend, Captain Call: “As soon as 
Judge Fromentin is unmasked be- 
fore the nation, I think he will fol- 
low [Cavalla to Cuba]—it is this 
apostate Priest, that has been circu- 
lating secretly these mutilated de- 
tails of the circumstances. Having 
enclosed to the President all the 
documents through the Secretary of 
State, they will, I hope, be in that 
way laid before Congress, and the 
nation. Should it not appear in this 
way, I will under my own name, 
should Fromentin be nominated to 
the Senate, bring it before the na- 
tion, and fairly show how the rights 
of the people have been trifled with 
by the appointment of an apostate 
Priest.” 

Jackson’s severe strictures upon 
the Abbé Fromentin and lris apos- 
tasy should, of course, in no way be 
interpreted as indicating any dis- 
like to or antipathy toward the 
Church; in fact, the opposite was 
the case. Mary Donelson Wilcox, a 
kinswoman of Jackson’s wife, states 
in her biographical notes on Jack- 
son that his marriage to Rachel 
Donelson Robards, was performed 
by a Catholic clergyman. Although 
he was of the stanch Masonic group 
led by Joel Poinsett, Jackson, in his 


friendly attitude toward the clergy 
and nuns at New Orleans, in his 
intimate relationship with Chief 
Justice Taney, in his placing of his 
foster-son and namesake in the 
Jesuit College at Georgetown, —in 
these and many other ways demon- 
strated his respect and kindliness 
toward the Catholic Church. His 
utterances merely reveal the honest 
sentiments of a great and frank 
character against what he believed 
to be the unprincipled actions of an 
unfrocked clergyman. 

Jackson’s enemies and the anti- 
Jackson press along the Atlantic 
seaboard led by the Richmond 
Enquirer, made much of the affair 
and interpreted his activities as a 
studied attack on the judiciary, the 
language of their accusations show- 
ing many striking similarities to 
the language used today in berat-° 
ing President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
views on the Supreme Court. Jack- 
son, unfortunately, had exposed 
himself to these attacks, for a few 
years before he had openly defied 
another member of the federal judi- 
ciary, Judge Hall of New Orleans, 
and had been fined one thousand 
dollars. The dispute even had reper- 
cussions in the United States Con- 
gress, where one member moved a 
resolution calling on President Mon- 
roe for information about Jackson’s 
relations with Fromentin while gov- 
ernor of Florida, and it was adopt- 
ed. Again, on March 5, 1822, an- 
other member introduced in the 
House resolutions condemning both 
the President and Jackson in con- 
nection with recent Florida affairs, 
but his colleagues refused to con- 
sider the resolutions. 

Neither antagonist in this cause 
célébre was finally acknowledged as 
victor, but of the two Jackson was 
much the more deeply disappointed 
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at the outcome. Secretary of State 
Adams had assured Fromentin that 
“in your judicial capacity, the gov- 
ernor has been informed that you 
are considered amenable only to the 
government of the United States,” 
that is, not to General Jackson. 
This was bad, in Jackson’s view, 
but worse still was the statement in 
President Monroe’s annual message 
to Congress in which body were nu- 
merous enemies of the governor. 
The President was persuaded that 
Judge Fromentin’s “motives and in- 
tentions were entirely pure,” though 
he deeply regretted the collision of 
authority and misunderstanding 
which had arisen between the gov- 
ernor of the Territory and the 
judge. 

Fromentin did not receive the 
permanent judicial appointment 
and returned to New Orleans to re- 
sume the private practice of law. 
Jackson, chagrined at the Presi- 


HAT kind of country are the 

boys coming back to? That’s 
the question we must keep always 
before us. ...As I see it, the boys are 
out to save several precious posses- 
sions of democracy—the home, the 
school, the Church, civil liberties, 
free elections and a two-party sys- 
tem of government by which this re- 
public has lived and thrived... . 
Every man and woman in civilian 
clothes and every uniformed person 
who does his or her job behind the 
fighting lines has a clear duty to 
perform. It is a duty above that of 
obedience to rationing boards and 
Treasury orders. It is the duty of 


dent, sent his resignation to Mon- 
roe, and retired to his home, the 
“Hermitage.” But the unhappy 
ghost of Judge Fromentin contin- 
ued to stalk him for years in his 
public life. In his presidential cam- 
paigns, his enemies revived the 
memory of his judicial battle with 
Judge Fromentin and Judge Hall, 
in a futile attempt to undermine his 
tremendous popularity. 

The Abbé Eligius Fromentin sur- 
vived the epic episode by hardly a 
year. During an epidemic of yel- 
low fever in New Orleans, he and 
his wife fell ill, and on October 6, 
1822, they both passed away. An 
illustrious Dominican, the Abbé 
Dupanloup, had received Talley- 
rand de Perigord, the bishop of 
Autun, back into the Church on his 
deathbed. But Fromentin died 
without the grace of the sacraments 
to comfort him, and was buried 


without benefit of clergy. 


speaking up for freedom whenever 
and wherever you see it threatened. 
No matter how hard you toil in 
patriotic organizations, or how 
many bonds you buy, or sow many~ 
other sacrifices you make, you'll 
let the U. S. A. down if you are too 
cowardly of heart to resist pressure 
to destroy freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom to wor- 
ship God. .. . Unless we can preserve 
the liberties at home for which our 
men are fighting abroad we are not 
worthy of the blood sacrifice we ask 
of others. 


—Mrs. WALTER FernGcuson, in the World-Tele- 
gram, February 17th. 





THE POETIC APPROACH TO REALITY 


By Euiot Kays STONE 


YWO men are out walking some 
clear afternoon in early autumn. 
One of them pauses, and ex- 
claims, “See, where the sky has fall- 
en in that field. What a mass of 
fringed gentians.” 

“Um, yes,” the other answers. 
“Gentiana crinata. The genus was 
named, you know (and he very well 
knows you don’t), for the Illyrian 
king, Gentius, who discovered its 
tonic virtues.” 

Walking up the stream in the ro- 
mantic glen, one exclaims, “Look at 
that mass of rock. See the old 
man’s face. Did you ever see any- 


thing more perfectly carved, And 
the coloring, was anything ever 


more beautiful?” 

“Ah, yes,” assents the other. 
“Granite cliff—interesting example 
of erosion.” 

Finally they emerge out of the 
glen at the summit of the mountain. 
The sun is setting over a vast ex- 
panse of mountainous country. The 
one exclaims over the beauty of 
sunset and scene, over the colorings 
of land and sky; the other merely 
laments that no chemist can dupli- 
cate the purple in the clouds. “If 
he could,” he exclaims, “he would 
make his fortune.” 

The one is a poet; the other, the 
practical man, the scientist. 

Each in his own way is endeavor- 
ing to realize reality—to grasp it 
for himself and to portray it for 
others. The one is a synthesist; 
the other, an analyst. The one 
builds up—connects the whole of 
the object with the universe; the 
other tears it to bits and tries mi- 


nutely to describe each part. The 
one is interested in the thing’s ap- 
pearance, its similarity or dissimi- 
larity to other objects, its relation 
to things as a whole. Its chemical 
constituents and physical attributes 
may interest him, but primarily it 
is other aspects of the thing that 
grip him. The one wants to enjoy; 
the other to know what he can do 
with the object, to what use he can 
put it. These are fundamentally 
the differences between the attitude 
of mind of the poet, on the one 
hand, and the business man, the 
scientist, on the other; not that _ 
there isn’t something of the scien- 
tist in every poet, and something of 
the poet in every scientist. Pre- 
eminently, however, each sees the 
universe in his own way, and has 
but very little respect for the other 
man’s way of viewing it. To the 
scientist water is H,O. To the poet, 
whatever water is, it is never that. 
It is the mirror in which Narcissus 
became enamored of himself. To 
the scientist the difference between 
fresh- and sea-water is the varying 
amount of impurities, of salts, in the 
latter over the former, while even 
to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors the 
sea was the “swan path,” the 
“whale road,” “the battle of the 
waves.” To the scientist, poetry 
is balderdash, the poet an unpracti- 
cal dreamer; to the poet, the scien- 
tist is something of an iconoclast, 
and his science not only dull and 
uninspiring, but in reality of very 
little use. It was the scientist, he 
argues, who gave the world gun- 
powder, cannon, bombs, the various 
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poison gases and all the weapons 
of destruction. What, he wants to 
know, is practical about that? It 
is the practical man, too, who for 
the sake of an immediate profit sells 
war munitions to the prospective 
enemy of his country, and if that 
is practicality, the poet prefers to 
remain a visionary. 

The question now arises, which 
viewpoint brings one nearer to re- 
ality? Reality—the truth, naked 
and undefiled—is probably a com- 
bination of what the scientist seeks 
and sees and what the poet seeks 
and sees, and the peoples of the 
world need very much the vision of 
both. The trouble is a people leans 
one way or the other; they become 
poetry-deaf or science-dumb, 
though unconsciously the people 
have more poetry in them than we 
or they think. We have only to 
turn to the pages of a seed-cata- 
logue, when we come upon such 
names as Bridal Wreath, Bleeding 
Heart, Snap Dragon, Lady Slipper, 
Fox Glove, Baby’s Breath, and Wid- 
ow’s Tears, to realize that our 
flowers were nearly all named by 
poets, the poetic instincts of the 
common people, as each embodies a 
comparison, is, in fact a metaphor. 

Do we come nearer reality in 
Chaucer’s description of the 


“cok, hight Chauntecleer,” 
who, 


“In al the land of crowyng nas his 
peer,” 


whose 


“voys was murier than the murie 
orgon 
On messe-dayes that in the chirche 
gon. 


Wel sikerer was his crowyng in his 
logge 

Than is a clokke or an abbey or- 
logge. 

By nature he knew ech ascencioun 

Of the equynoxial in thilke toun; 

For when degrees fiftene weren 
ascended, 

Thanne crew he, that it myghte nat 
been amended... . 
—(The Nun’s Priest's Tale, II 2849-58.) 


and whose 


“coomb was redder than the fyn 
coral, 
And batailled as it were a castel wal; 
His byle was blak, and as the jeet 
it shoon; 
Lyk asure were his legges and his 
toon; 
His nayles whitter than the lylye 
flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his 
colour.” 
—(II 2859-64.) 


or do we find it in this passage from 
The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia: 


“Gallus (Latin, gallus, cock) a 
genus of gallinaceous birds, of the 
family Phasianidae, having as type 
the domestic hen, G. domesticus, 
some if not all varieties of which 
are the modified descendants of 
Gallus ferrugineus or bankivus; the 
jungle-fowl. Sonnerat’s jungle- 
fowl, Gallus sonnerati, is another 
example. The game-cock is now 
probably the nearest to the wild 
original of all the varieties of the 
domestic fowl.” 


Would you rather have the 
marine-architect’s description of a 
ship or the poet’s? Aren’t “wave- 


farer,” “sea- wood,” “wave - steed,” 
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everyone of them epithets picked 
at random from Beowulf worth 
pages of an architect’s description, 
unless your architect happens also 
to be a poet? 

How about these brief touches 
from the works of modern poets 
that fairly flash bits of nature be- 
fore our eyes—that do more, that 
make us look within nature and 
within ourselves? 


“Those hewers of the clouds the 
winds.” 
—(Madison Cawein in “The Winds.’’) 


“The sky has come upon the earth 
at last.” 


—/(Gordon Bottomley in “‘The End of 
the World.”’) 


Do you not see the young girl 
who went out to find the spring in 
Olive Dargan’s “Path Flower”? 


“But she was frail. 
might note 
The trail of hungering 
That for an hour she had forgot 
In wonder of the Spring.” 


Who would 


The poet has the faculty of en- 
dowing with life everything he 
touches. From one viewpoint this 
trait is a naive one, but can any 
deny it is not nearer reality? The 
Poet penetrates, it seems to me, 
deeper into the very nature of things 
—their inmost_nature—than the 
scientist with all his test-tubes, his 
crucibles, and all his varied “stink- 
pots” can ever hope to do. The 
scientist may weigh the atom, de- 
termine the number of electrons in 
it, shatter the atom, put the elec- 
trons to work, but the poet knew it 
without knowing it all the time. If 
you doubt this statement, go back 
to the Grecian philosophers, such as 
Leucippus and Democritus, who 


were primarily poets. Listen to 
these brief passages where the poet 
identifies herself with nature: 


“Under the horned moon I shall 
rise, 
Upswinging on the scarf of dawn. 
The sun, searching with level eyes, 
Shall take my hand and lead me 
on.” 
—(Harriet Monroe in “Mountain Song.”’) 


and this fragment from John Hall 
Wheelock’s “Earth”: 


“Yea, the quiet and cool sod 
Bears in her breast the dream of 
God. 
If you would know what earth is, 
scan 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 
Which is the earth articulate, ; 
And learn how holy and how great, 
How limitless and how profound 
Is the nature of the ground— 
How without terror or demur 
We may entrust ourselves to her 
When we are wearied out, and lay 
Our faces in the common clay.” 


The poet more than any psycholo- 
gist helps us to understand our- 
selves and others, extending and 
ennobling our sympathies, and mak- 
ing us feel at one with our fellows. 
As Marguerite Wilkinson says, in 
her New Voices: An Introduction 
to Contemporary Poetry, “It is good 
to reach out into the lives of the 
poor through Mr. Gibson, into the 
lives of sailors and outcasts through 
Mr. Masefield, into the lives of 
quaint and charming persons 
through Mr. Kilmer and Mr. de la 
Mare, into the lives of unique per- 
sons through Mr. Robinson.” It is 
good, but it is even better to turn to 
Shakespeare, who more than any 
man who has ever lived scaled the 
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heights and plumbed the depths of 
our common human nature, reveal- 
ing man to himself as no man has 
ever done before or since. 

The play Julius Caesar, is thick- 
strewn with soul-illuminating pas- 
sages, as when Caesar says of Cas- 
sius (Act I., Scene ii.), 


“Let me have men about me that 

are fat, 

Sleek-headed men, and such as 
sleep o’ nights: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hun- 
gry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are 
dangerous.” 


And when Antony bids, “Caesar, 
fear him not,” Caesar enlarges on 
his thought (I quote in part): 


“Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should 
avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. 
reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: 
he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony;+ he hears 
no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in 
such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, 
scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at 
any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s 
ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than 
themselves; 
And therefore are they very dan- 
gerous.” 


He 


and 


In the same scene, note how ac- 
curately Cassius has “seized up” 
Casca: 

1A sidelight on Antony’s character. 
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“Brutus: What a blunt fellow is this 
grown to be! 
He was quick mettle when he 
went to school. 
“Cassius: So he is now in execu- 
tion 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy 
form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his 
good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to di- 
gest his words 
With better appetite.” 


And who can forget Antony’s 
tribute to Brutus, on the plains of 
Philippi? 


“This was the noblest Roman of 

them all; 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great 
Caesar; 

He only, in general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one 
of them. 

His life was gentle; and the ele- 
ments 

So mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world, This was 
a man.” 


Take any of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Could Iago so have goaded Othello 
had not that arch-cynic so clearly 
perceived the one flaw in the armor 
of this noble character? Did King 
Lear understand himself half so 
well as did his fool? Could the 
witches have played so well upon 
Macbeth had they not pierced to the 
ambition in his heart, an ambition 
of which he himself was at first 
scarcely aware? But why go on? 
To treat adequately merely this 
phase of our subject would require, 
not one, but several volumes, which, 
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I assure you, I shall never be so 
stupid as to write when here they 
all are for us in‘the works of this 
supreme poet. 

The poet more than the scientist 
can ever hope to do makes us feel 
at home in the universe whose vast- 
ness and complexities sometimes 
overwhelm us. He does this, as 
some of our quotations have made 
clear, by helping us to identify our- 
selves with the universe, to feel our- 
selves a pulsing part of it, glad in 
that very pulsing, and not a sepa- 
rate lone atom lost in the starry 
mazes. He does more: he postu- 
lates a soul and a life after death, 
and makes them both very real to 
us. He cannot conceive of anything 
dead, and through him we dimly 
attain to the same conception. Who 
knows? The untutored Malay may 
be nearer right than the scientist 


when he insists that even the rice 
plant has a soul. 

Finally, the reader must be his 
own Prometheus—he must steal his 
own divine fire. The poet cannot 
do it all. There is something of the 
poet in each of us, and we must take 
the poet-in-us along with us when 
we read or listen to a poem to get 
out of it even a small part of all that 
the poet has put in his poem for us. 
Nor do we want to clutter our mind 
with glossaries, learned notes and 
disputations. These have nothing 
to do with the poem, and we are 
thus all too apt to lose the tree for 
the forest. Let the poet speak to 
us, man to man, soul to soul; read, 
absorb, and ponder; read, absorb, 
and ponder again and again. The 
poet offers us the waters of life; the 
living springs are there; we have _ 
only to drink. 
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EGISTRATION of women for war and their mobilization in the 
same sense as men are mobilized would not be helpful to the war 
effort and is unthinkable unless as a last-ditch proposal. Young 
mothers have the patriotic duty and the sacred obligation to pre- 
serve their homes and to shape and build their families, which are 
the sublime pledge and the hope of the future of America. 


—Resolution adopted by the CatHortic DAuGHTeRS or America, Convention February 


26-27, 1943. 


CoP (8-8). 4H Rise 


4 Corporation wishes to impress upon Yale graduates and upon 
the general public the danger of the impoverishment of the 
nation’s mind and soul, should the less tangible values of our culture 
be allowed to shrivel while our energies are devoted to the task of 
winning a war to maintain them. Of what worth is freedom from 
want, if our minds be on a lower intellectual level; or freedom from 
fear if we have a less cultured life to defend; or freedom of speech 
if we have poorer thoughts to express, or freedom of religion if we 
bring a less enlightened faith to the worship of God? 


—Statement by the Corporation, YALE UNiversiry, December 12, 1942. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: “SAINT OF SINCERITY” 


By Sister Mir1AM BERNARD 


HEN Cardinal Newman or- 
dered for his tombstone: Ex 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem, 
he little dreamed that fifty years 
after his death American Catholics 
would translate it in terms to sup- 
port their crusade of prayer that 
the Church might see fit to raise 
him to her altars as the “saint of 
sincerity.” This title, suggested by 
the Rev. William R. Lamm (Amer- 
ica, January 3, 1942), seems espe- 
cially appropriate for Cardinal New- 
man. Each saint is characterized 
by some special virtue that marked 
him as an individual, that made him 
different from his neighbor, just as 
every hero is signalized by the act 
which raised him above his fellows. 
It is easy to recall a St. Paul, expe- 
riencing every kind of adventure on 
land and sea on his missionary 
travels between Jerusalem and 
Rome; a St. Vincent de Paul with 
his Priests of the Missions, his 
French noblewomen and country 
girls, establishing institutions for 
the practical application of the 
spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy; a St. Catherine of Siena, 
- writing letters, sending messages, 
or journeying unafraid into pal- 
aces of King, Queen, or Pope, all in 
the cause of God’s Church. Every 
age and country has had such men 
and women, unique in personality 
and mission, and nineteenth cen- 
tury England may some day add to 
this long and ancient list the name 
of John Henry Newman, scholar of 
Oxford, and at one time a minister 
of the Anglican Church. 
That day in April, 1822, in the 


shadow of buildings that had lis- 
tened for perhaps a thousand years 
to the mingling of youthful chatter 
and sage-like wisdom, shy young 
Mr. Newman, now Fellow of Oriel, 
reddened as his classmates prophe- 
sied a brilliant future as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. “Which of these ladders is 
it your intention to climb?” they 
ask. “You now have it in your 
power to decide.” Yes, he had it 
in his power to decide, and had he 
been willing to follow the spirit of 
the age, and compromise with truth, 
with sincerity, with his conscience, 
no doubt a tall, ascetic, crimson- 
clad Archbishop might two decades 
later have been the central figure in 
the pageantry of installation at 
Canterbury. 

But Newman had no such eccle- 
siastical ambitions. Once he has 
been ordained he is eager to begin 
work in behalf of his Church, the 
Established Church, in whose 
claims he has the strongest faith 
until he begins to study her rival 
through the pages of history. Even 
before 1833, which he considered 
the birth of the Oxford Movement, 
it gradually began to dawn upon 
him, as he honestly and regretfully 
admits in his Apologia, that the 
Church of Rome had much in her 
favor. When he compared her in- 
domitable spirit, in spite of endless, 
painful, bloody persecutions, with 
the powerless, State-controlled at- 
titude of the Anglican Church, he 
resolved that the Church of Eng- 
land must be the subject of “a sec- 
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ond reformation” if she were to be 
saved at all. 

The program of the Oxford re- 
formers, which opened July 14, 
1833, with Mr. Keble’s sermon en- 
titled “National Apostasy,” devel- 
oped into the Oxford Movement. 
Their plan to revitalize the Angli- 
can Church was twofold: To in- 
struct the laity by preaching sim- 
ple, clear, well-prepared sermons; 
to arouse to a fresh spiritual life of 
personal holiness the clergy as well 
as the laity through the publication 
of short tracts or pamphlets on the 
doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment of the Established Church. 
Newman entered into the Move- 
ment as one called by God for a spe- 
cial mission. He had just returned 
from Italy; his return voyage had 
been broken by serious illness from 
which he recovered because he felt 
he had “a work to do in England.” 

University and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities watched the progress of 
young Mr. Newman, at first with 
hope and pride; later with jealousy 
and fear. To his four o’clock ser- 
mons at St. Mary’s, Oxford under- 
graduates flocked Sunday after Sun- 
day as they could never be drawn 
before, because each young man 
felt that to him personally the 
preacher was addressing his words, 
that he saw and understood the 
problem that perplexed each soul, 
that heart spoke to heart. What 
wonder then, in an age when men 
were fast becoming confused be- 
cause of the conflicting theories re- 
garding religion and science ad- 
vanced by the proponents of science, 
that a man who should urge his lis- 
teners and readers to be convinced 
that “error may flourish for a time, 
but Truth will prevail in the end,” 
should gradually gather around 
him a number of loyal followers 
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whose rallying cry should be Credo 
in Newmannum. These young men, 
many of them Oxford undergradu- 
ates, saw embodied in Newman’s 
character even more than in his ser- 
mon, “Holiness necessary for fu- 
ture Blessedness,” a verification of 
his principle that a saintly man 
could be a thorough scholar and a 
scholar a saintly man. 

In 1830 Oxford University had 
acknowledged his worth as a scholar 
when it asked him to assist Dr. Jen- 
kyns in writing an ecclesiastical 
history. Newman’s contribution, 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 
was in a certain sense his first step 
toward Rome. His study of the 
Arian heresy gradually began to 
change his point of view. Original 
sources, unearthed for the first 
time, presented facts now uncloud-. 
ed by prejudice, and a mind like 
Newman’s could not fail to make 
the analogy. How like this fourth 
century quarrel was that of the six- 
teenth century! Both sides of the 
arguments of the two quarrels are 
carefully considered and linger in 
his consciousness. His faith in his 
own Church is still firm, but his 
peace is disturbed. But far more 
than simply a study of the Arian 
heresy, this piece of research has 
magnetized him into the whole his- 
tory of the Church against the here- 
sies of the first six centuries. It will 
release its grasp only when he is 
convinced of the similarity in the 
position of the early Roman Catho- 
lic Church of the Fathers and that 
of the sixteenth century Roman 
Catholic Church. 

However, it was not until the 
summer of 1839, while engaged in 
studying the Monophysites of the 
fifth century, that the first serious 
doubt about the Catholicity of the 
Anglican Church dawned upon him. 
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The more he studied the heresies of 
the early Church, the greater the 
likeness appeared between Mono- 
physites and Anglicans; between 
Arius, Eutyches, and himself fight- 
ing Cyril, Athanasius, and Pope 
Leo. In September of that year a 
friend brought to his notice Dr. 
Wiseman’s article in the August 
number of the Dublin Review on 
the schism of the Donatists and the 
Anglican claim to Catholicity. The 
article meant little to him until his 
friend singled out St. Augustine’s 
words, Securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum, quoted by Dr. Wiseman; St. 
Augustine’s pronouncement against 
the Donatists of his day applied with 
the same force against heresy of 
Newman’s day: “Therefore, the en- 
tire world judges with security that 
they are not good, who separate 
themselves from the entire world, 
in whatever part of the entire 
world.” The words, Securus judi- 
cat orbis terrarum, kept recurring 
to him until they had whispered in- 
to his consciousness, “The Church 
of Rome will be found right after 
all.” From that day he knew little 
peace of soul. In his desire to be 
loyal to his own Church and to re- 
cover his confidence, and likewise 
to forestall the charge of “Roman- 
ising,” he continued to support the 
Anglican Church in public and pri- 
vate, and to criticize the policy of 
the Roman Church without suffi- 
ciently studying her history. From 
this time forward, however, he dis- 
liked speaking against the formal 
doctrines of the Roman Church for 
fear they might prove to be true. 
Now followed a most trying period 
of torturing doubts, when people 
with cruel curiosity daily pried into 
the state of his mind which he him- 
self could not definitely analyze, 
and when friends and followers 
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turned to him for answers to theo- 
logical questions. In his sermons 
he told them sincerely “what he be- 
lieved to be true. He did not know 
where it would carry him.” 

The more he studied the history 
of the Monophysites the weaker be- 
came his faith in the theory that 
the Anglican Church was in reality 
a local branch of the Primitive 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith. His 
search for further proofs brought 
him to the study of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, because if the Anglican 
Church claimed to be Catholic and 
Apostolic it must teach the same 
doctrines as the Church of the Fa- 
thers. In his attempt to prove that 
the creed contained in the Articles 
was the same as that of the Church 
of the Fathers, he published in Feb- 
ruary, 1841, the famous Tract 90, 
which culminated in his severing 
his connections with Oxford and 
with the break-up of the Oxford 
Movement. 

The Articles are a good example 
of the inconsistency of the sixteenth 
century Reformers. They had re- 
belled against the authority of the 
Church of Rome for the freedom of 
personal interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture. Then, because they wished to 
enforce conformity of doctrine 
among preachers, Cranmer was 
asked to formulate a new creed, re- 
taining only such matters of faith 
from the Roman Catholic Church as 
were acceptable, and omitting those 
which the Reformers considered 
abuses dating from the Middle Ages. 
This new creed containing forty- 
two articles was published by order 
of Edward VI. in 1552, but was 
never ratified by Parliament. All 
churchwardens, schoolmasters, and 
clergymen were obliged to subscribe 
to it. In 1562 during the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Articles were revised, 
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cut to thirty-nine, and became the 
national creed, “the future standard 
of English orthodoxy.” They were 
framed to permit of the widest pos- 
sible interpretation and to enforce 
conformity without too much oppo- 
sition. Now, how was it possible 
for a few men who could not agree’ 
among themselves as to what they 
believed, to formulate a creed for a 
whole nation? The Articles were, 
therefore, so ambiguous and hereti- 
cal, that even a Catholic child read- 
ing them today could detect error in 
them. Yet it was this new creed 
which the Reformers declared was 
the same creed as that of the Fa- 
thers of the Church, while the 
ancient Roman Catholic creed was 
branded as “Romish” or “Popish” 
corruption. For three centuries the 
Articles. had been considered as 
“anti-Catholic” by both Catholics 
and Protestants. It is not surpris- 
ing then that Newman’s attempt to 
revive their “Catholic interpreta- 
tion” to support the Anglican claim 
to Apostolicity created further con- 
fusion and inconsistencies in the 
minds of nineteenth century Protes- 
tants. 

To Newman, “Catholic interpre- 
tation” meant the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Church of the Fa- 
thers and early saints, not the cor- 
tupt Roman Catholic Church of the 
sixteenth century; to the followers 
of popular Protestantism it meant a 
return to the hated “Romish” doc- 
trines of the sixteenth century. 
They were now convinced that the 
Oxford Movement, under suspicion 
from the beginning, was simply a 
clever plan to prepare the way for 
the return of Papal Supremacy and 
all that it represented. Nothing, 
however, at this time was farther 
from the mind of Newman. He sim- 
ply reasoned that if Anglicans had 
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always claimed descent from the 


ancient Church of the Apostles— 
not from the corrupted medieval 
Church as was known to their fa- 
thers in the sixteenth century and 
which was still existing among them 
—it must likewise teach and prac- 
tice the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Church of the Apostles. The 
Articles, he claimed, was the old 
creed purged of abuses during the 
Reformation. In fact he went so 
far in his comments on Article 
XXII. regarding Purgatory, Par- 
dons, Images, Relics, and Invoca- 
tions of Saints, as to state that the 
reforms made by this Article antici- 
pated those made two years later by 
the Council of Trent. His honest 
and penetrating intellect recognized 
the intentional vagueness evident in 
the construction of the Articles to. 
enforce both Catholic and Protes- 
tant conformity. Therefore, he felt 
justified in interpreting them in the 
most comprehensively “Catholic” 
sense. So strong was his belief in 
this interpretation that he avers: “I 
could not hold office in its [Angli- 
can Church] service, if I were not 
allowed to hold the Catholic sense 
of the Articles.” 

Upon the publication of Tract 90 
thoughtful Oxford and intellectual 
England cast aside their usual calm, 
deliberative manner, failed to give 
Newman sufficient time to explain 
his Tract, stigmatized his efforts as 
disloyal, dishonest “Romanising,” 
and thus destroyed the new spirit- 
ual life which might have resulted 
in the return of the English people 
to the Church of Rome. But once 
Newman was convinced of what he 
considered to be the truth he re- 
fused to retract. 

His position at the University 
now became so difficult that he re- 
signed his place in the Oxford 
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Movement in the spring of 1841, 
and retired to Littlemore in 1842. 
There, withdrawn from the annoy- 
ance of contact with the Protestant 
world which failed to understand 
his motives, he spent the painful 
years from 1842 to 1845 in silence, 
prayer, and study, in company with 
a few loyal young Oxford follow- 
ers. Many others would have crowd- 
ed his little parsonage had he given 
the slightest encouragement, but 
with characteristic sincerity, in loy- 
alty to his Bishop and to his cleri- 
cal engagements in the Anglican 
Church, he tried to prevent them 
from abandoning their faith or their 
vocation. Some of them were lay- 
men, others were preparing for Holy 
Orders, or were young clergyman 
who felt that they could no longer 
in conscience teach Protestant doc- 
trine. Newman felt responsible for 
them; they had followed his theo- 


ries, and now, like himself, they 
were unsettled in mind and soul. 
However, he did not wish them, out 
of loyalty to him, or upon impulse 
of emotion without giving sufficient 
time to consider the matter, to take 
any step which they might later re- 


gret. For these reasons, and be- 
cause of promises he had made to 
their parents and friends, he tried 
to keep some of them from hastily 
entering the Church of Rome. 

But it was the establishing of the 
English Bishopric in Jerusalem, 
which Newman and all other hon- 
est Anglican clergymen knew was 
simply another instance of the 
Crown using the Established Church 
in a political scheme, which con- 
vinced Newman that the Estab- 
lished Church was heretical and not 
a branch of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. Courageously and 
honestly, but vainly, he protested to 
his Bishop and to the Archbishop 


of Canterbury, that the Anglican 
Church could have no jurisdiction 
over Lutherans, Calvinists, and An- 
glicans in the same diocese in Jeru- 
salem. The Bishopric, however, was 
established, but Newman was fin- 
ished with Anglicanism. 

Yet while his belief in Anglican- 
ism was shattered, his reason had 
not yet surrendered to the Church 
of Rome. He believed that Rome 
was still the deposit of faith, but 
she was corrupt. Conviction was to 
be secured only by many months of 
quiet study and meditation at Little- 
more. In February, 1843, he made 
a formal retractation “of all the 
hard things” which he had said 
against the Church of Rome; in 
September of the same year he re- 
signed his living at St. Mary’s and 
at Littlemore. Twenty-five years 
later in discussing the retractation 
he freely and unnecessarily blames 
himself for all the disaster which 
resulted from his abandoning the 
Oxford Movement. He declared that 
the chief cause that had led him 
astray was too much reliance upon 
Anglican divines of former ages, 
without critical study of their writ- 
ings and those of the Fathers of the 
Church. True, this was one of the 
reasons, but was he wholly to 
blame? Is it not natural for him 
whose faith is firm to accept un- 
questioningly the opinions of those 
whom past centuries have consid- 
ered the “Masters in Israel”? But 
Newman must take all the blame 
unsparingly, and publicly confesses, 
“I had exercised more faith than 
criticism in the matter.” 

Even after making the retracta- 
tion Newman did not immediately 
enter the Church. He would not be 
hurried by pressure of any kind; 
his reason must be convinced. 
During the year 1845 he worked on 
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An Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. As his writing 
progressed, his difficulties began to 
disappear. Before the book was fin- 
ished he was convinced of the logic 
of his conclusions; namely, the 
truth of the claims made by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. By Septem- 
ber many of his companions at 
Littlemore had been received into 
the Church. In October Newman, 
too, was ready. The years of strug- 
gle against reason, fidelity to a 
cause, loyalty to friends were now 
over; sincerity and courage, as- 
sisted by divine grace, had brought 
a partial answer to his prayer for 
the “Blessed Vision of Peace” in his 
submission to the Church of Rome. 

Earthly peace, however, is not 
the usual preparation for sanctity. 
With the exception of the first few 
years of his Catholic life, misunder- 
standing, disappointment, frustra- 
tion of cherished plans, lack of ap- 
preciation by his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, suspicion of his orthodoxy, 
these were the courses in his train- 
ing for sainthood during the re- 
maining forty-five years of his life 
within the Catholic Church. Each 
year he seemed to become more for- 
gotten, more lonely, and less appre- 
ciated. His sensitive nature human- 
ly complains to his closest friends. 
But each new visitation .of sorrow 
seems marked by more humble 
resignation to the Divine Will. 

He accepts as part of the crosses 
which he felt would accompany the 
building of the new English Ora- 
tory, the death of Father Joseph 
-Gordon, the first among his Ora- 
torian Fathers, who had been un- 
tiring in assisting him in obtaining 
witnesses in the dreadful Achilli 
Trial. Now in his fifty-second year, 
almost crushed in health as a result 
of this terrible ordeal, he hopefully 
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concludes his letter to Henry Wil- 
berforce regarding Father Gordon’s 
death: “And so I have passed into 
my autumn, though I trust that 
Grace will more than make up for 
what Nature takes away.” Fast up- 
on these afflictions came the hu- 
miliation which accompanied the 
cancellation of his appointment to 
the episcopacy; the frustration and 
failure of his plans for the Catholic 
University in Ireland; the pain and 
suspicion resulting from the dela- 
tion of his magazine articles to 
Rome; the discouragement and dis- 
courtesy regarding the translation 
of Scripture. Bitterly he complains 
to his God of all these ten years of 
trial! 

It would be hard to find in the 
lives of the saints greater depths of 
desolation and greater resignation 
to the Will of God than those of his 
Journal entry of January 8, 1860. 
May not the following prayer of ac- 
ceptance of crosses for the success 
of the work of the Oratory be a 
solution of much that, humanly 
speaking, seems enigmatical in his 
character? 


“It has been my lifelong prayer, 
and Thou has granted it, that I 
should be set aside in this world. 
Now let me make it over again. ... 

“Let not the contempt which 
comes on me, injure the future of 
my Oratory—about which I am 
anxious, though I ought to put it, 
and do put it simply into Thy 
Hands, O Lord.” 


' The few desolate years of silence 
which followed these trials were 
broken now and then by the annoy- 
ing rumors that he was thinking of 
returning to Anglicanism. Believ- 
ing that such rumors would under- 
mine his work, he strongly denied 
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them in the press, closing with the 
words, “I would be a consummate 
fool (to use a mild term) if in my 
old age I left ‘the land flowing with 
milk and honey’ for the city of con- 
fusion and the house of bondage.” 

And then at Christmas in 1863 
came Charles Kingsley’s attack up- 
on his honesty and that of the 
Catholic clergy. Kingsley could not 
have touched a more sensitive nerve 
in all of Newman’s hypersensitive 
character than to accuse him of 
falsehood and cunning. Newman 
could be patient under twenty years 
of neglect, snubbing, or painful ru- 
mor, but not under an accusation 
which he felt would completely de- 
stroy his work among Catholics and 
Protestants, as well as weaken the 
work of the priesthood in general. 
At first he simply called the editor’s 
attention to the slander, but when 
Kingsley’s responses were more in- 
sulting and insidious than his origi- 
nal attack, Newman welcomed as 
providential the opportunity to vin- 
dicate himseif. 

He well knew the English mind 
which, in spite of inherited preju- 
dice against Catholicism, would like 
to see a man given fair play in a 
contest of intellects. Therefore, 
with slashing irony, but without 
anger he declares, he led Kingsley 
into the open field of the public 
press. The evident injustice of 
Kingsley’s attack readily secured for 
Newman a sympathetic audience. 
To a man who believed with the 
saints “that self-defense, though 
not advisable ordinarily, . . . is a 
duty when it is a question of faith,” 
the punishment he inflicted upon 
Kingsley was justifiable. 

Once he had caught the ear of his 
countrymen, it was easy to entice 
them into the first installment of his 
spiritual autobiography. The writ- 


ing of the Apologia forced him to 
seek accurate details, especially re- 
garding the Oxford Movement, from 
friends of his University days from 
whom he had not heard for over 
twenty years. These men, gener- 
ously setting aside former preju- 
dices, loyally came to his assistance 
with letters and documents, and 
thus renewed friendships which 
brightened the rest of his life. New- 
man’s opinion of his countrymen’s 
sense of justice was correct; each 
installment of the Apologia was 
keenly awaited. Newman had taken 
them into the inner room of his 
soul, closed the door, and sat down 
quietly in their midst and told them 
in simple language without any at- 
tempt at his usual polished style, 
the story of his conversion and 
gave them reasons for the faith 
that was in him. Seldom since the 
time of St. Augustine’s Confessions 
or St. Teresa’s Life had a man so 
completely laid bare his soul to his 
people; seldom had a people lis- 
tened with more sympathetic atten- 
tion. Although they could not follow 
in the way which his convictions 
had led him, they were convinced 
of the sincerity of his acceptance of 
the Roman Catholic Faith. It was 
a rebirth of popularity for New- 
man. Not only had old Oxford days 
dimly returned and Catholic and 
Protestant England opened its ears 
and its heart to him, but Catholics 
throughout the world joined in the 
general congratulations. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
after the Apologia, God continued 
to grant Newman’s request that he 
be “set aside in this world.” New 
projects such as the Oxford Oratory 
were begun, only to be abandoned 
because of the “secret instruction” 
from Rome that he should not re- 
side in Oxford. And how he de- 
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sired to be considered orthodox in 
Rome! The shadow of doubt re- 
garding his loyalty was one of his 
greatest crosses. And at last in his 
seventy-eighth year, when Rome 
was willing to lift him from “under 
the cloud” of suspicion by con- 
ferring of the Cardinalate, that, too, 
in the beginning seemed to elude his 
grasp and go the way of previous 
honors. The very sincerity of his 
letter to his Bishop might lead the 
casual reader to believe that he was 
refusing the honor by which the 
Holy See was placing its Imprima- 
tur upon his life work. 


In the years to come, from the 
study of his life and works, espe- 
cially from the Apologia, -sufficient 
evidence may be found to entitle 


HE Catholic Church needs no de- 

fense by me. It has survived for 
nearly two thousand years because 
it represents a disciplined morality 
based upon the laws of God. Nat- 
urally the Church intervenes when- 
ever a question of faith and morals 
arises. Not a Catholic, I do not al- 
Ways agree with the viewpoint of 
the Church, but no one can doubt 
the wisdom of™Archbishop Spell- 
man’s complaint against the foul 
filth of some Broadway productions, 
the licentiousness of which even a 
hard-boiled New York jury found 
intolerable. Nor is the Church func- 
tioning outside its sphere when it 
concerns itself with the morals of 
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John Henry Newman, scholar of 
Oxford and priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to her highest 
rank of honor, a place among the 
saints as the patron of sincerity 
and Christian scholarship. The 
twentieth century needs such an 
advocate, one who would plead for 
man for courage to accept and fol- 
low truth when convinced by faith 
and reason, for the restoration of 
confidence in his fellowmen, for his 
return to God. So well would Car- 
dinal Newman understand the prob- 
lems of mind and soul, so gently, as 
of old, would he speak heart to 
heart, that Credo in Newmannum 
would once again become the rally- 
ing cry not only in his beloved 
Oxford, but throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 
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the young intrusted to a secular and 
materialistic public school system 
which has time for every fad and 
foible but none for the teaching of 
ethics and morals and the prepara- 
tion of children for decent and even 
noble manhood and womanhood. 
Nor is the Catholic Church exerting 
political pressures when it indicates 
to a humanity stirred to class and 
racial consciousness by predatory 
politicians that the way of life 
which has brought man generally 
the greatest happiness is a com- 
petitive society within the grace of 
a religiously inspired family sys- 
tem. 

—Georce E. Soxotsky, in The Sun, March 4th. 








WHAT IS LITERARY MORALITY ? 


By MoTHer Acatua, O.S.U. 


INE-TENTHS of the novels ap- 
pearing in English are a chal- 
lenge to the principles of morality. 
A writer must “go modern,” or align 
himself with those who are willing 
to oppose the art for art’s sake 
school, and the doctrine that “all 
depends on how one looks at it.” 
And, how one looks at it is just no- 
body’s business! Murder itself can 
take on all the aspects of legitimacy 
in the name of public improvement: 
one has only to bring himself 
around to the proper optical adjust- 
ment. And this philosophical mode 
is so delightfully free of restriction. 
“What a strange idea it is to 
maintain that God has implanted 
within us passions in order that we 
may repress them: as though a fa- 
ther were to develop vices in his 
child so that afterwards he may 
have the glory of overcoming them.” 
Upon such terrible distortion of the 
decrees of God our moderns build 
their erroneous patterns of life. 
Nor is there likely to be any imme- 
diate remedy as things are so com- 
plex and our minds so muddled 
that “one opinion is apt to be as 
good as another.” 

But is literary criticism a matter 
of opinion? Because Croce defends 
the absolute independence of art 
from morality are novelists free to 
create a naturalistic fiction that out- 
rages all the canons of decency and 
reverence? There are those who 
claim that the artistic impulse is a 
blind impulse, one for which the 
author is not responsible, and that 
art can, therefore, be judged only 
by the rules of art, not of ethics. 


But this is a lopsided view. The 
artist or the poet, or the author may 
or may not be responsible for his 
intuitions, but he is responsible for 
their externalization. Being a free 
act, this externalizing is obliged by 
the laws of all free acts, social, po- 
litical or moral. All human facul- 
ties are for the good of man and 
society. He who rules morality out 
of art must, to be consistent, rule it 
out of life. The question then be- 
comes not so much one of the amen- 
ableness of art to morality, but of 
the latter’s right to exist. 

Now, genius is a gift from heaven, 
and like all heavenly gifts, general- 
ly hidden in a frail vessel and 
thrown among us at random; but 
invariably for a purpose and in obe- 
dience to a law. It is the privilege 
of the genius to perceive a new idea 
dawn upon his age before the com- 
mon mass of thinkers. His superior 
intellectual position widens the hori- 
zon of his ignorance, and he feels a 
want sooner than an ordinary per- 
son does. Genius is generally ac 
companied with refined sensibility, 
and it is, therefore, influenced in a 
special manner by the heart; thus 
sentiments influence thought, ex- 
pand the intelligence, raise man 
above himself and inspire some of 
the sublimest passages in literature. 
There is in the reading of such pas- 
sages the electric current of soul up- 
on soul, the source of sympathy be- 
tween author and reader. 

As literature proceeds from the 
whole man, so it addresses itself to 
the whole man. There are moral 
implications without which it is im- 
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possible for a writer to make his 
prejudices subservient to his art, to 
control himself and express the true 
and the good in spite of his individ- 
ual feelings. The very instinct of 
literary art looks to this criticism; 
for in the departments requiring 
most artistic skill, poetry and fic- 
tion, the basis of all the most suc- 
cessful efforts is also the basis of 
the moral code. A thread of love is 
woven into the groundwork, but 
that thread is frequently so tattered 
and soiled with human passion, its 
divine origin is no longer recogniza- 
ble. Yet, it is love that binds hu- 
manity, that keeps society, that con- 
nects earth with heaven. Novelists 
and poets are, in too many cases, 
indifferent to or forgetful of the ele- 
vated character of love—and give it 
over to blind and base passion. 

It is extremely important to draw 
a distinction between the ethical 
and the unethical. In nature there 
are flowers and fruits pleasing to 
look upon, but rotten at the core, 
so, in society are to be found, un- 
der an attractive exterior, a vicious 
character such as might be the 
product of a cultivation based on 
Chesterfield’s letters—that elegant 
code of polite scoundrelism such as 
led Shakespeare to exclaim: “That 
,one may smile and smile, and be a 
villain.” . 

Novelists there are who weave a 
thread of fate from the fiction of 
their brain, and spin it about their 
characters, and call it destiny, as 
though every individual were not 
responsible for his choice. They 
deck depraved creatures in all the 
fascination of youth, beauty and po- 
lite manners; they “. . . make mad- 
ness beautiful, and cast o’er erring 
deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
of words,” and represent such char- 
acters wading through crime to the 


enjoyment of earthly happiness; 
they call upon the reader to sympa- 
thize with them in adventures and 
sufferings brought on by their own 
vicious conduct. The reader too 
often responds; from sympathy he 
passes to liking, and, from admit- 
ting he soon becomes involved in 
deeds. He will not fall so low? 
Even so the reading of such books 
dulls his finer emotions, and leads 
the way for considering unmoved, 
perhaps, complacently, the commit- 
ting of crimes the bare mention of 
which should have been a horror 
to him. His heart becomes hard- 
ened and God becomes nothing more 
than an idea to be gotten rid of. 
This is a matter of common occur- 
rence. 

Man is too prone to be unreal and 
to deceive himself in his own ins 
terests. The noble aim of litera- 
ture ought to be, not to hide these 
interests from his view and sink 
him deeper in delusion, but rather 
to raise them out of the daily cares 
in which they lie buried and place 
them before him with practical and 
ennobling sentiments regarding 
them. 

Balmes, in El Criterio, p. 299, 
says: “It is unlawful to influence 
when it is not permitted to con- 
vince; where conviction is a decep- 
tion, persuasion is a perfidy.” An 
incontrovertible truth, rendered 
doubly strong when we consider the 
usual attitude of readers toward 
their author; they are frequently 
credulous and unthinking; some 
read to beguile an idle hour, or to be 
lulled to sleep; some crave light 
reading, and abandon themselves to 
the scenes, incidents, and impres- 
sions of the novel or the poem, with 
the repose of one listlessly gliding 
down a smooth stream, calmly en- 
joying the varied beauties that pre- 
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sent themselves on its banks; some 
few read to gain a further insight 
into the workings of the mind and 
heart that cannot be learned within 
the narrow circle of their own ex- 
perience, but they are far between 
who vex and weary their minds in 
separating the salutary from the 
baneful. The novelist who would 
avail himself of the confidence 
placed in him by the large majority 
of his readers, to insinuate aught in 
his work that tends to inflame the 
passions, is guilty of a breach of 
good faith toward his readers; he is 
a seducer and becomes a public 
menace. 

A scientific work is either true or 
false, and its value is determined 
accordingly. Not so a piece of cre- 
ative writing. There, it not infre- 
quently happens that where the rea- 
son condemns, the aesthetic sense 
approves. The language of the soul, 
heart, sentiment, is not always the 
language of the intellect; the feel- 
ings may speak one thing; the judg- 
ment, another. We recall that St. 
Augustine, in his younger days, 
shed tears over the love of Dido; his 
maturer judgment condemns his 
folly, for it finds that love opposed 


to morality, and he again weeps over 
the tears he formerly shed. 

And so, throughout literature, in 
the greatest masterpieces there are 
passages based upon deeds our 
judgment condemns, and we shrink 
from them with horror; yet, they 
are learned by heart and praised and 
recited. Why? Simply, because 
they please the aesthetic sense. 

In all departments of thought 
there is a pure and invigorating lit- 
erature. There is also a literature 
of doubtful morality. Finally, there 
is a literature positively immoral. 
Nor is this surprising. Being the 
embodiment in language of what is 
most intimate in man, a part of 
himself, and after the production 
of a misinformed mind and erring 
heart, it is to be expected that a 
large ingredient of untruth and im- 
morality run through it. 

Every literary production, be its 
artistic qualities what they may, that 
scoffs at religion, disregards truth, 
looks upon morality as a prejudice 
into which people have been edu- 
cated or denies the eternal princi- 
ples and thus insinuates that life is 
good without them, is to be con- 
demned, and its reading forbidden. 
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a was the first Sunday in Lent and I guess rarely have 


the churches been so crowded. Self-denial these days isn’t just 
a Lenten matter. 


derstood than for a long time, I figure, and to millions, the way of 


The deeper meanings of the season are better un- 


the cross seems more personal. “The Lord will overshadow thee 
with His shoulders, and under His wings thou shalt trust; His truth 
shall compass thee with a shield.” This was a familiar quotation 
from the Psalms yesterday. In those words we’ve got to find the faith 
needed to carry the world back to peace and order. Despite all the 
shields the war plants are turning out, there is none that’s needed 
more than this one. 

—Dave Boone, in the Sun, March 15th. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HARRIET 


T was at the Communion Table 

of the little Episcopalian church 
in Brunswick, Maine, that the death 
scene of Uncle Tom came in a vision 
to Mrs. Stowe and she rushed home 
to write it down. I have just read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin for the first time 
and it has been a great experience. 
That I was familiar with the play 
interfered not at all with the inter- 
est in the characters or the sus- 
pense. I was prepared to be patro- 


nizing toward the sentiment but in- 
stead I was humble before an hon- 
est profession of faith. The power 


of the story lies in something 
deeper than the horrors of slavery. 
Countless exposures of human 
cruelties have been written and for- 
gotten. It was on the feast day of 
SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, two 
gently born ladies who were thrown 
to the lions in Carthage, that I read 
about Susan and Emmeline in the 
slave pen before the auction. The 
four women found fortitude in the 
same Source. Mrs. Stowe under- 
stood the simplicity of Christian 
hope. ad 

In the dramatic biography of Mrs. 
Stowe no emphasis is placed on the 
springboard of Harriet’s life which 
was Christ. To be sure, one sees 
her as wife and mother living the 
three Christian virtues but the in- 
tense spirituality which guided her 
actions from childhood is veiled. 
Like many another devout person, 


Harriet Stowe did not wear her re- - 


ligion thin by external parade but 
one cannot imagine a play about 


wrote. 


Joan of Are in which Joan is barely 
permitted the mention of God. Har- 
riet’s first serious composition, when 
twelve, was on the immortality of 
the soul; her favorite books as a 
child were Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia Christi and Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest. Her affectionate intimacy 
with the Bible is patent in all she 
Heine says in Vermischte 
Schriften, “I, who used to make 
citations from Homer, now quote 
the Bible like Uncle Tom.” Har- 
riet’s gaiety of spirit, undoubtedly 
the earmark of a Christian is 
charmingly shown, but it would be 
difficult for any girl’s sense of hu- 
mor to pull her through fourteen 
years of sickness and poverty, with 
six little children lacking proper 
food, unless she had some inward 
grace. 

The Beecher family, their mental 
energy, their arguments, the vio- 
lence of their crusading spirit and 
their loyalty, and the paternalism 
of the patriarchal Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, provides a lively back- 
ground for Scene I. with Harriet, 
the bride of the absent-minded pro- 
fessor of revealed religion who is 
turning from Sanskrit to Arabic for 
relaxation. Living in Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Stowe was terribly familiar 
with the results of the Fugitive 
Slave Law when the “Kintucks” 
would cross the Ohio to hunt down 
the black runaways. It was in 
Maine that Mrs. Stowe read about 
the mulatto girl who fled with her 
baby over the ice but, for the play, 
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the authors (Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements) have wisely intro- 
duced the tragic capture of an old 
Negress in the Stowe’s own house 
to break down Harriet’s disinclina- 
tion to enter the belligerent lists of 
the Abolitionists. 

The last act in Andover, Mass., 
during the Civil War, somehow 
lacks the vitality of the preceding 
ones although it has strong mate- 
rial in Mrs. Stowe’s realization that 
her book has helped to start the 
conflagration which threatens to 
swallow up her son. The play closes 
with her speaking through a win- 
dow to the people of Andover. 
Here again the authors have veered 
away from any forthright mention 
of God, and this last speech has 
been the most severely criticized as 
an anti-climax. 

We hear that some Beecher de- 
scendants have objected to the char- 
acterization of Dr. Lyman Beecher 
in Scene I. where he is seen in the 
hypocritical light of stopping a 
rousing family argument, on hear- 
ing of the approach of a reporter, 
to gather his children about him 
singing hymns. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Harriet’s favorite brother, 
gives evidence of the personal 
weakness which was to be his un- 
doing. His former church, by the 
way, has an advertisement in the 
program! 

Since it is a Gilbert Miller pro- 
duction, Harriet, directed by Elia 
Kazan, has perfection of detail. 
The costumes by Aline Berstein and 
the three sets by Lemuel Ayers 
show the Stowe’s mounting pros- 
perity with charm and imagination. 
An amusing little love story is 
woven about the Stowe twins and 
their younger sister, all prettily 
played. Old Dr. Beecher is given 
resounding vocalism by Robert Har- 
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rison in his 570th role, and Sidney 
Smith, as Henry Ward Beecher, has 
the virile unction and fine profile of 
a popular preacher. Seth Arnold 
stands out in a character part, this 
time a native of Maine. As Dr. Cal- 
vin Stowe, Rhys Williams, always 
reliable, never overplays Harriet’s 
scholarly husband. Miss Hayes is 
Harriet. She seemed to grow taller 
for Mary of Scotland now she seems 
shorter than ever. Harriet’s joyful- 
ness, her courage and the force 
which conquers physical weakness 
is pictured with her usual honesty. 
Her intelligence is there, too. Har- 
riet could forsee in Uncle Tom that 
something lay beyond emancipa- 
tion of the Negro and in the mouth 
of St. Clare she asked the North, 
“If we emancipate will you edu- 
cate?” 

Harriet with Miss Hayes is a gift 
to everyone.—At the Henry Miller. 


THis Rock.—When ten children 
from London’s East Side are slated 
as guests to the Stanley’s country 
home, Mrs. Stanley is in a turmoil, 
but the first little boy who arrives is 
the wedge which opens the gate of 
affection to all the others. Little 
Johnny’s older brother, whose class 
consciousness has the bitterness of 
the underprivileged, is also finally 
won over by the Stanley’s kindness 
and his incivilities prove so winning 
to Mrs. Stanley’s daughter that at 
the end he replaces her better- 
mannered fiancé. Mrs. Stanley is 
delighted because'it means that she 
will keep little Johnny. Miss Billie 
Burke, of perennial youth, is the 
rock of this innocuous and kindly 
comedy; her gaiety and charm its 
support. The children are the peb- 
bles which sometimes make the 
audience wonder at her patience. 
(Now closed.) 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WITH FATHER.— Have you 
paid the Days their 1943 visit?—At 
the Empire? 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.—The 
audiences are just as large but we 
hear that they now often give ad- 
vice to the heroine and evince their 
prejudice against the villain.— At 
the Fulton. 


December 


BLITHE Spririt.—Noel Coward’s 
satire of séances and mediums still 
has its original cast and it’s a fine 
one.—At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


Junton Miss.—At popular prices 
this pleasant adolescent comedy is 
doing very good business.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


February 
ANGEL STREET.— Audiences still 


shiver through this tense melo- 
drama.—At the Golden. . 


July 


UncLeE Harry.— The story of a 
murderer saved from hanging by 
circumstantial evidence which even 
his confession can’t break down. 
Exceptionally well played by Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne and Mr. Joseph 
Schildkraut.—At the Hudson. 


By JupiTErR.—Ray Bolger as the 
effeminate husband of an Amazon 


Queen proves himself a superb 
comedian. The sets are by Mielziner 
and the music by Rodgers and Hart. 
It is a particularly sophisticated 
musicale.—At the Shubert. 


September 


STARS ON IcE.—The answer for a 
show for children. The sets don’t 
compare with the first version by 
Bel Geddes but the skating is as 
good and the Four Bruisers are as 
funny as ever.—At the Center. 


October 


JANIE.—Another comedy of ado- 
lescents. Personally we prefer Ju- 
nior Miss but Janie brings in the, 
Armed Forces.—At the Playhouse. 


November 


THE Eve or St. Mark.—Written 
for the Little Theaters this is the 
sensitively imagined history of the 
boy who goes to camp and the 
Pacific, and his family and sweet- 
heart. It is splendidly staged and 
acted and our only regret is the use 
of Christ’s name as a curse.—At the 
Cort. 


SHow TimeE.—Straight vaudeville 
with Jack Haley and George Jessel 
as comedy. The De Marcos dance 
and the turns are good and not too 
long. The big lapse from good taste 
lies with Jessel.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


RosaLinpA.—A wholly delightful 
production of Johann Strauss’ 
Fledermaus with Korngold as con- 
ductor, ballets by Balanchine and 
fresh young voices chosen by the 
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New Opera Company. Prince Or- 
loff is played by a Viennese come- 
dian of the first rank. Gaiety to 
waltz time.—At the Forty-fourth 
Street. 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN OF Our TEETH.—Like 
nothing else on the stage this is the 
history of mankind, starting back 
at the Ice Age but with the scene 
in New Jersey. The Flood takes 
place in Atlantic City. Either you 
love it or you hate it but in any case 
everyone enjoys the acting of Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead, Miss Florence 
Reed and Mr. and Mrs. Fredric 
March.—At the Plymouth. 


THE PirATE.—The stage pictures 
are so enchanting that the play mat- 
ters very little except that the Lunts 
are in it and work hard with scant 
material. The West Indies of the 
early nineteenth century provide 
opportunity for the imagination of 
Lemuel Ayers and Miles White who 
created the sets and costumes in a 
spirit of romantic mockery.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


February 


THE THREE SISTERS.—Miss Cor- 
nell’s engagement is drawing to a 
close so that anyone who enjoys 
fine acting must hurry to see her 
production of Chekhov in which 
every part is a small masterpiece. 
We wish Chekhov could have seen 
it himself.—At the Barrymore. 


THE DovuGuair_s.—A thin farce 
about three unmarried secretaries 
who register as the wives of their 
employers in Washington. The 
funniest visitor to their suite is the 
Russian female sharpshooter. We 





regret the ridicule of the Orthodox 
Greek priest. It is directed by 


George Kaufman.—At the Lyceum. 


COUNSELOR - AT-LAw. — Elmer 
Rice’s drama of the East Side boy 
who gets to be a big shot in the Bar 
Association is so well written that 
it still has plenty of popular appeal 
and of course is strengthened im- 
mensely by the presence of Paul 
Muni and Jessie Moskowitz as his 
Mother.—At the Royale. 


March 


THE Patriots.—A very fine play 
with equally fine production. Sid- 
ney Kingsley has written of the 
critical birth of the new Republic 
with Washington tempering the 
divergent political views of Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 
The author hasn’t much sympathy 
with Hamilton but has affectionate 
understanding of the ageing Presi- 
dent. Jefferson is played with 
warmth and dignity by Raymond 
Edward Johnson, Hamilton by 
House Jameson (Mr. Aldrich on the 
radio) and Cecil Humphreys’ part 
was taken at short notice by Edwin 
Jerome whose Washington is both 
very human and very dignified. 
Something for everyone to see.—At 
the National. 


COUNTERATTACK.—tThe entire 
three acts are in a cellar in which 
two Soviet soldiers and six Nazi 
prisoners are caught by an explo- 
sion. For a one-act play it would 
be effective but for a full evening, 
the snarls and scrimmages become 
monotonous and wearing. Even the 
Nazi nurse has to be protected from 
her countrymen. Nothing is amiss 
with the acting and staging by Miss 
Margaret Webster.—At the Adelphi. 
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Dark Eyes.—A comedy of three 
Russian actresses out of work has 
been written by Mesdames Mira- 
mova and Leontovich while in that 
same position and it has brought 
them back to the stage in a cheerful 
aureole of success. Nothing could 
be better than the light-hearted 
spoofing of Russian idiosyncracies 
in Act I. The subject matter wears 
thin in Act II. and it takes to ex- 
travagance. It seemed a pity that 
the name of Christ should twice be 
taken for a laugh and we publish a 
note by the very charming author 
in answer to our protest: 


“Thank you so much for your 
nice letter. Yes, I do believe in God 
and He is my only strength and sus- 
tainer. I was very much interested 
in what you had to say about the 
play and I agree with you about the 
misuse of the Lord’s name. I have 
fought against this but it is not all 
in my power.” 


Perhaps the public can accom- 
plish more than the playwright. 
Just recently we heard that when a 
producer decided to economize and 
cut out a floor covering for a cer- 
tain set, the stage manager said, “If 
you do that, the whole balcony will 
write in and complain.” If every- 
one who deplores the blasphemy in 
Dark Eyes will write to Mr. Jed 
Harris at the Belasco Theater, it 
may be that Mr. Harris will listen. 
It’s worth trying. Remember—At 
the Belasco. 


~ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A MAN’s HovuseE.—For three 
weeks, April ist-18th the Black- 
friars will present for the first time 


in New York, John Drinkwater’s 
drama of the Passion as reflected in 
the lives of a family living at that 
time in Jerusalem. A Man’s House 
had its premiére in 1934 at the Mal- 
vern Festival. Here it will be direct- 
ed by Dennis Gurney. The Black- 
friar’s standard of production is 
such that it is safe to predict a 
fine performance with a carefully 
selected professional cast.—At the 
Blackfriar’s Theater, 316 West 57th 
Street. 


Our Lapy or Paris.—In a sub- 
terranean vault under the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame is the negative of 
this film taken by some French 
photographers before the invasion 
so that there might be always a 
record of their capital’s ancient 
shrine. A copy of the picture was 
placed in the Vatican Library after 
its showing before the Holy Father. 
Of unusual and fascinating interest 
are the “close-ups” of the extraordi- 
nary stone images of birds and 
beasts upon the Cathedral’s roof 
with the many saints and angels 
who watch over Paris through fair 
weather and foul. One could view 
over and over the splendid brigades 
of twelfth century saints and kings 
on the portals of the great doorways 
and one begins to grudge the time 
spent within the sanctuary restored 
by Louis XIV. five hundred years 
later. Very moving is the thirteenth 
century sculptured life of our Lord 
from the ambulatory. The Rev. R. 
W. Gardner, M.M., of Maryknoll, 
has written a stirring commentary 
which he delivers with dignity. Our 
Lady of Paris is a magnificent rec- 
ord of one of the cornerstones of a 
great nation’s life (A Herliman Pro- 
duction), 











The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





PS—LAST WORD IN CHURCHES 


. ip hierarchy being naturally 
(and properly) conservative, I 
have not as yet succeeded in per- 
suading any of the bishops to adopt 
my revolutionary proposals for a 
church to be dedicated to the Pub- 
licans and Sinners. I am perfectly 
confident, however, that the time is 
not far distant when the profound 
practical Catholicity of my innova- 
tions will be universally recognized. 
After all, even the Gothic was re- 
jected at first by all but the superior 
few; and I feel that I am justified in 
urging that if we are going to be 
practical Catholics, we ought to be 
practical about it. 

The Church of the Publicans and 
Sinners (which I have called PS for 
short-—that is, for reasons of brev- 
ity and affection) is characterized 
above all by extreme functionalism, 
which is to say, usefulness. It is 
designed for the people, especially 
the American people. In obedience 
to the Biblical injunction, it is all 
things to all men—and all women. 
The chewing-gum vending machines 
at the entrances, for examples, meet 
an obvious need of the times, and 


ought to recommend the design in- 
stantly to anyone who is awake to 
the fact that Today is not Yester- 
day. 

The same realistic timeliness was 
observed in every minutest detail. 
Not a line of the plans was drawn 
until all possible modern require- 
ments and refinements had been de- 
termined by exhaustive investiga- 
tion. Trained researchers were en- 
gaged, hundreds of parishes were 
scientifically tabulated, thousands 
of worshipers were watched in their 
native habitats, and confidential 
consultations were had with innu- 
merable pastors, curates, sacristans, 
vestrymen, custodians, altar-boys, 
committeemen, collection-takers and 
janitors. Parenthically, it is per- 
haps worth noting that some of the 
most valuable proposals came from 
the two groups last named. 

The committeemen, for instance, 
suggested the conveyor-belt pews, 
by means of which those members 
of the congregation who obstinately 
occupy the seats nearest the aisles, 
and heretofore were able to force 
later arrivals to climb or crawl over 
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them, can now be peremptorily 
moved, willy-nilly, by the lightest 
touch of a forefinger on a concealed 
button. And it was the janitors who 
counseled installation of built-in 
waste baskets, into which the faith- 
ful might drop enervated chewing 
gum, worked-out rouge-and-powder 
compacts, disdained collection en- 
velopes, unread church bulletins, 
crumpled paper handkerchiefs, and 
similar bric-a-brac. However, these 
are minor matters, mentioned mere- 
ly as testimonies to the meticulous 
attention to detail which makes the 
design unique. 

In this sense, perhaps the most 
significant innovation is the me- 
chanical kneeler, for which the au- 
thor himself must accept some 
credit, painful as it is to his profes- 
sional modesty. He conceived the 
invention after perusing an adver- 
tisement in an ecclesiastical publica- 
tion, proclaiming the merits of what 
was called the “Kozy Kushioned 
Kneeler.” This was said to elimi- 
nate the anguish incidental to 
prayer, making it possible for the 
modern Catholic to do penance in 
perfect comfort, without wear and 
tear on either the flesh or the spirit. 
The advertisement was illustrated 
with photographs to show that when 
the worshiper is at ease on his 
knees, he assumes an attitude of 
edifying piety; whereas he will re- 
semble a chimpanzee at prayer if 
the kneeler is hard. The author 
confesses to a lack of charity in 
having previously supposed that the 
ape-like crouch of some Catholics 
was the result of unadulterated lazi- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, he felt that to in- 
stall “Kozy Kushioned Kneelers” 
indiscriminately would be to discard 
the principle of practicability (that 
is, functionalism) which is the dis- 


tinguishing characteristic of the 
Church of PS. Therefore, he de- 
vised the Koin Kontrolled Kneeler, 
which serves the laudable double 
purpose of increasing the revenues 
of the parish and assisting those 
noble, if old-fashioned souls who 
wish to achieve perfection through 
mortification rather than by the use 
of more modern and scientific and 
less strenuous, methods. 

No one can fairly complain that 
the Koin Kontrolled Kneelers dis- 
criminate against those less liber- 
ally endowed with the goods of this 
world. They may be used without 
the payment of any fee whatsoever. 
It is true that in the non-paying 
position, they are tilted at the angle 
which experience has shown to 
cause the greatest possible discom- 
fort in the shortest possible time. 
But after all, it was a practical pro- 
cedure to set the mechanism so that 
when twenty-five cents is dropped 
into the slot, they are automatically 
lowered to a level position. Nor 
would any but the most carping 
critic pretend to see materialistic 
considerations in the fact that fifty 
cents moves into place a sponge- 
rubber pad, while a silver dollar 
sinks the kneelers into the floor, 
thus providing the client with a 
valid excuse for sitting down, rather 
than kneeling. After all, pastors 
must live, and debts must be paid, 
at interest compounded semi-annu- 
ally. 

These examples will suffice for 
the moment to demonstrate the care 
which went into the planning. The 
results of the survey on which the 
architecture of the building is based 
were interesting in the extreme. 
Parishes, it was learned, are much 
alike. This made it possible to de- 
sign an edifice which should be uni- 
versally acceptable. It was found, 
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for instance, that Americans are 
almost unanimous in their devotion 
to the Middle Way, sometimes 
known as the Golden Mean. Few 
miss Mass on Sundays, and fewer 
still are present on week days. 
Therefore, PS is an inexpensive 
church. It would be uneconomic, 
not to say sinfully wasteful, to in- 
vest great sunis in a building which 
is to be used at most for a few hours 
weekly, and even then, in many 
cases, only from a sense of duty. 
Some sentimental Christians, it is 
true, defend extravagance on the 
ground that a church empty of men 
is filled nevertheless with the pres- 
ence of God, and ought to be worthy 
of Him. But this argument is de- 
molished by those thriftier contribu- 
tors who remind us that God chose 
a cave for His birthplace, and is 
manifestly most at home in an en- 
vironment of austere simplicity. It 
is always edifying to see how poor 
in spirit are many parishioners to 
whom money itself is no object. 
But I digress. Sanctity, the sur- 
vey disclosed, is generally suspect 
in our country, being looked upon 
as something suitable chiefly for 
foreigners, or for long-dead men 
and women who lived in a much less 
enlightened age. For this sufficient 
reason, statues of the saints were 
eliminated as something of an ana- 
chronism, and consoling Scriptural 
quotations (to be selected by emi- 
nent scholars) will be substituted. 
There is every evidence already that 
among the most popular passages 
will be that which speaks of more 
joy in heaven over one sinner than 
over ninety-nine just. The word 
“repenting” in this selection is to 
be deleted in obedience to another 
functional consideration, that of 
brevity. By a happy coincidence, 
our investigators found that this 


purely practical change in wording 
is almost certain to make the senti- 
ment more acceptable to the aver- 
age parishioner. Thus do utility 
and inspiration go hand-in-hand, 
working together for good. 

But let no one suppose that the 
saints are to be exiled completely. 
PS is a church for all the people; 
and our survey has shown that there 
are a surprising number of Catho- 
lics still alive who like to light vigil. 
lights and tell their beads in the 
older and simpler tradition. There- 
fore, shrines of the saints are to be 
built in basement crypts; and at 
least one pastor has decided to keep 
these locked, and to give keys only 
to those members of his congrega- 
tion who demonstrate by their fidel- 
ity to Mass and the sacraments that 
they have achieved a degree of holi- 
ness which entitles them to hobnob 
with those of heroic sanctity. By 
this means, he hopes to discourage 
those hit-and-run Christians who 
dash into church between services, 
light a candle, and engage one of 
the saints to represent them while 
they play golf or bridge. 

Mention of these games recalls 
some entertaining suggestions which 
were given most careful considera- 
tion, but were eventually discarded 
as smacking of frivolity. Neverthe-~ 
less, they were not without merit. 
Among such was the proposal that 
a locker-room be included so that 
golfers might assist at Mass in the 
familiar atmosphere of the nine- 
teenth hole. In the same category 
were the suggestions that electric 
horses be installed so that those in 
riding-breeches might combine ex- 
ercise with devotion, and that cer- 
tain pews be provided with steering 
wheels for the comfort of Sunday 
morning motorists. 

The possibilities here are endless, 
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and it is not impossible that some 
enlightened future generation may 
find such innovations acceptable. 
After all, the Church is universal, 
and must minister to all types of 
humanity. Thus we may live to see 
the day when milady can hear Mass 
without interrupting her reducing 
exercises or her beauty ritual. After 
all, it would perhaps be better—it 
would certainly be more honest—to 
set aside a room for such activities, 
rather than have female parishion- 
ers surreptitiously applying make- 
up in their pews in a laudable effort 
to make themselves more present- 
able to their Creator. Only a crank 
would profess to see anything but 
the most edifying piety in the ef- 
forts of these earnest souls to com- 
plement the work of their Maker. 
It is an evidence of true humility 
that they do not consider themselves 
worthy to approach the sacraments 
unadorned. ; 

But again I digress. In similar 
vein, it has been suggested that as 
time goes by, pews may be elimi- 
nated, to be replaced by bridge- 
tables for devotees of that innocent 
diversion. By a parallel reasoning, 
a forward-looking pastor might in- 
stall bingo-tables, a miniature golf 
course, reading-nooks, a lunch- 
counter, and perhaps even booths 
for music-lovers. There "has even 
been talk of door-prizes to induce 
attendance, the winners to be an- 
nounced during the time now de- 
voted to sermons, to which not many 
listen in any case. All this, it is 
true, seems revolutionary now; but 
not more so than many of our pres- 
ent practices, such as women pow- 
dering their noses at the Consecra- 
tion, would have seemed to our an- 
cestors. 

Certainly there can be no quarrel 
with those eminently practical ad- 


visers to whom we are indebted for 
the pamphlet-racks in each pew 
which provide good spiritual read- 
ing during the sermon; for the 
medicated incense which soothes the 
throats of those whose devotions 
are hampered by fits of uncon- 
trollable coughing, and for the pew- 
blocks which effectively prevent the 
traditional rush for the exits while 
the priest is reading the last Gos- 
pel. This last invention, by the 
way, is moderated and made accept- 
able to the people by the multiple 
elevators in the Church of the Pub- 
licans and Sinners, which (as I 
shall explain in a moment) make it 
easy for everybody to get outside in 
record time. 

But all these are mere details, 
cited at considerable length to show 
that nothing has been overlooked. 
More important than the innova- 
tions are the changes in traditional 
practices, both architectural and 
liturgical. The Stations of the 
Cross, for example, were made de- 
tachable after our investigators had 
reported that they are followed by 
few outside of Lent, and by not too 
many even in that holy season. 

Since novenas are everywhere 
more popular than daily Mass 
(Mass being celebrated in the morn- 
ing, which in America follows the 
night before) it was found feasible 
to reduce the size of the sanctuary, 
and to relegate it to a comparatively 
inconspicuous position. The addi- 
tional space thus won may be uti- 
lized at the pastor’s discretion for 
candle-stands, bulletin-boards, ban- 
ners, advertisements of church sup- 
pers, and the like. 

Architects everywhere have com- 
mented on the immense height of 
the Church of the Publicans and 
Sinners. Here again, the practical 
consideration prevailed. There is 
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only one row of pews. Thus every- 
one may sit in the last row, which 
pleases the congregation; and every- 
one must sit in the first row, which 
pleases the pastor. It is by just 
such attention to realities that the 
intelligent designer can contribute 
to the holy harmony which is char- 
acteristically Catholic. It is curi- 
ous that no previous planner had 
ever hit on the happy device of 
placing the pews one above the 
other; that is, vertically rather than 
horizontally. It is not so unprece- 
dented as it might seem, being noth- 
ing more than an adaptation of tra- 
ditional opera-house technique; but 
it solves innumerable problems. 
PS, for example, occupies so little 
ground space that once this design 
is universally adopted, our enemies 
will be forced to stop accusing the 
Church of owning all the land. No 
doubt they will think of something 


else — perhaps that we monopolize 
the air. 

Further, the great height of PS 
makes this edifice magnificently 
symbolic without sacrifice of utility. 
The entire building is a spire, soar- 
ing loftily heavenward and inspir- 


ing the noblest aspirations. Yet 
every foot of floor space is utilized. 
On each level there are windows, so 
that when the sermon is earthy and 
flat, the faithful may turn for in- 
spiration to the eternal hills or (as 
the case may be) to the surround- 
ing skyscrapers. A weekly medita- 
tion on the modern city might well 
have the happy result of causing the 
parishioners to improve their com- 
munity, perhaps with dynamite. 
Thus would the Church fulfill again 
her mission of preserving culture 
and civilizing the barbarian. 
Another notable feature, spring- 
ing naturally from the functional- 
ism of the building, is the system of 
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confessionals. There is an elevator 
for each priest, with a compartment 
for one penitent. When the peni- 
tent enters, the confessor touches a 
button, and the elevator moves rap- 
idly up and down until the absolu- 
tion is given. Thus, it is always a 
gamble (and who does not like to 
gamble?) at which floor the device 
will pause for the next penitent. 
The advantages of the arrangement 
are obvious, affording a convincing 
demonstration of the contribution 
which can be made by modern 
science to the salvation of souls. 

The elevator-confessional dis- 
poses once and for all of the prob- 
lem of privacy. The parishioners 
of PS will not trample one another 
in their eagerness to be shriven. 
They will not cluster around the 
confessional doors, disputing their 
turns and embarrassing the person 
inside, because they will not know 
in advance which elevator will stop 
at which level, nor when. It is a 
piquant thought that penitents 
whose confessions are unduly long 
may become very dizzy. This might 
well cause some of them to become 
firmer in their purpose of amend- 
ment. The PS system, further, will 
permit confessors to be as emphatic 
as they please in condemning dere- _ 
lictions, as their exhortations will 
be heard by no one but the culprit. 
The whisper may well become a 
stage-whisper, or even a shout; and 
who shall estimate the importance 
of this in our radio age, when the 
average American has become com- 
pletely impervious to any sound not 
amplified to a roar? 

The upward and downward 
movement of the elevator - confes- 
sional will naturally give point to 
appropriate remarks about heaven 
and/or hell, besides relieving the 
monotony of those long recitations 
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by scrupulous penitents which are 
the bane of every confessor. Other 
advantages will occur to anyone 
with imagination, or will be discov- 
ered by experience. 

Need I say that my design is the 
answer to the riddle which I have 
dubbed (from the fable of the dog 
in the manger) the Problem of the 
Pew-Dog? Since departure from 
the church will be by elevator, there 
will no longer be any reason for the 
traditional maneuvering for the 
aisle-seat, which in the older edi- 
fices has the advantage of giving its 
occupant a fast start in the sprint 
for the doors at the beginning of the 
last Gospel. We may yet rear a 
generation of Catholics aware that 
“In the beginning was the Word” 
is not the last word of the Mass. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that the automatic mechani- 
cal kneelers are firmly controlled 


by their mechanisms, and cannot be 
flung upward or banked downward 
by even the most expert and Chris- 


tian toe. The absence of the fa- 
miliar thunder preceding the last 
Gospel will add years to the life of 
the pastor, and alone is enough to 
recommend the PS architectural in- 
novations to the least progressive of 
ecclesiastics. 

If it be objected that the great 
height of the structure will have a 
tendency to develop-a sense of supe- 
riority in parishioners occupying 
the upper pews, causing them to 
look down on the pastor not only 
literally but figuratively, I can only 


reply that the devil has anticipated 
me. The problem would not cease 
to exist if the building were turned 
upside down, so that the altar were 
far above the congregation. Pride 
is not a matter of architecture. Sin 
is found not only on the heights, 
but also in the depths. It is entirely 
possible for a man to be proud of 
his humility; or, conversely, hum- 
ble about his eminence. 

But I must avoid these digres- 
sions into philosophy. I am deal- 
ing with practical matters. The 
Church of the Publicans and Sin- 
ners is a fact, not a theory. It is 
the contribution of hard -headed 
men of affairs to the universal mis- 
sion of the Church, which is the 
salvation of all men and all women 
—not only of murderers and thieves, 
who are easily forgiven, but even | 
of those who tax the most saintly 
charity because their sins are so 
heinous. I refer, of course, to those 
who genuflect by dipping the knee 
a quarter of an inch; to those who 
wear lipstick to the Communion 
railing; to those who, in kneeling 
assume a position reminiscent of 
the reverential squat of an orang- 
utan barking at the jungle moon, 
and their like. It was of these lost 
souls, primarily, that I was think- 
ing when I designed the PS. Any 
old church will do for the saint; but 
for this kind of sinner, the Church 
must not only ascend to the sublime, 
but even, on occasion, descend to 
the ridiculous. 

JosePH A. BREIG. 
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REMEMBER THESE THINGS 


IF we could, and would, with due 
compassion conceive in our minds a 
right imagination and remembrance 
of Christ’s bitter, painful passion, 
of the many sore bloody strokes that 
the cruel tormentors, with rods and 
whips, gave Him upon every part 
of His holy, tender body, the scorn- 
ful crown of sharp thorns beaten 
down upon His holy head, so 
straight and so deep, that on every 
part His blessed blood issued out 
and streamed down His lovely limbs, 
drawn and stretched out upon the 
cross, to the intolerable pain of His 
forbeaten and sore beaten veins and 
sinews, new feeling with the cruel 
stretching and straining pain, far 
passing any cramp in every part of 
His blessed body at once: then the 
great long nails cruelly driven with 
hammers through His holy hands 
and feet, and in this horrible pain 
lift up and let hang with the poise 
of all His body bearing down upon 
the painful wounded places, so 
grievously pierced with nails, and 
in such torment (without pity, but 
not without many despites) suf- 
fered to be pined and pained the 
space of more than three long hours, 
till Himself willingly gave up unto 
His Father His holy soul: after 
which, yet to show the mightiness 
of their malice, after His holy soul 
departed, they pierced His holy 
heart with a sharp spear, at which 
issued out the holy blood and water 
whereof His holy sacraments have 
inestimable secret strength: if we 
would, I say, remember these 


T. E. Brivcertr, 


things, I verily suppose that the 
consideration of His incomparable 
kindness could not fail in such wise 
to inflame our key-cold hearts, and 
set them on fire in His love, that we 
should find ourselves not only con- 
tent, but also glad and desirous, to 
suffer death for His sake, that so 
marvellous lovingly letted not to 
sustain so far passing painful death 


for ours. 


—From The Wisdom and Wit of Blessed 
Thomas More. Collected and edited by Rev. 
C.SS.R. 


(London: Burns & 


Oates. 1892). 
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FAITHFUL TO TRUTH 


Woe to the lukewarm. Shame on 
him who is ashamed. Woe to and 
shame on him who is ashamed. 
The question here is not so much 
to believe or not to believe.—Shame 
on the man who would deny his God 
to avoid raising a smile among the 
witty. Shame on the man who 
would deny his faith to avoid ridi- 
cule, to avoid being laughed at, to 
avoid being branded a fool. The . 
question here concerns the man 
who does not trouble to find out 
whether he believes or does not be- 
lieve—The question concerns the 
man who would sell his God to 
avoid being ridiculous.—The ques- 
tion concerns the man, the wretched 
craven, who looks all about him, 
who casts timid glances around 
him, to be quite sure that no one in 
the honorable company has smiled 
at him, at his faith, at his God. This 
is the man who casts precautionary 
glances all around him. On society. 
Glances of connivance. This is the 
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man who trembles. This is the 
man whose look, beforehand, begs 
pardon for God; in drawing rooms. 

He who does not bellow the truth 
when he knows the truth makes 
himself the accomplice of liars and 
forgers. 

One must always tell what one 
sees. Above all, which is more diffi- 
cult, one must always see what one 
sees. 

A word is not the same with one 
writer as with another. One tears 
it from his guts. The other pulls it 
out of his overcoat pocket. 

I believe that in the history of the 
world one could easily find a very 
great number of examples of per- 
sons who, suddenly perceiving the 
truth, seize it. Or, having sought 
and found it, deliberately break 
with their interests, sacrifice their 
interests, break deliberately with 
their political friendships and even 
with their sentimental friendships. 
I do not believe that one finds many 
examples of men who, having ac- 
complished this first sacrifice, have 
had the second courage to sacrifice 
their second interests, their second 
friendships. For it commonly hap- 
pens that they find their new friends 
are worth no more than the old 
ones, that their second friends are 
worth no more than the first. Woe 
to the lonely man, and what they 
fear most is solitude. They are most 
willing, for the sake of the truth, 
to fall out with half of the world. 
All the more so when, by thus fall- 
ing out with half of the world—not 
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without a little repercussion—they 
usually make partisans among the 
second half of the world; partisans 
who ask nothing better than to be 
the antagonists of the first half. 
But if, for the love of this same 
truth, they foolishly go about break- 
ing with this second half, who will 
become their partisans ?— 

A brave man—and so far, there 
are not many—for the sake of the 
truth breaks with his friends and 
his interests. Thus a new party is 
formed, originally and supposedly 
the party of justice and truth, which 
in less than no time becomes abso- 
lutely identical with the other 
parties. A party like the others; 
like all the others; as vulgar; as 
gross; as unjust; as false. Then for 
this second time, a superbrave man 
would have to be found to make a 
second break; but of these, there © 
are hardly any left.— 

And yet, the life of an honest man 
must be an apostasy and a perpet- 
ual desertion. The honest man must 
be a perpetual renegade, the life of 
an honest man must be a perpetual 
infidelity. For the man who wishes 
to remain faithful to truth must 
make himself continually unfaith- 
ful to all the continual, successive, 
indefatigable renascent errors. And 
the man who wishes to remain faith- 
ful to justice must make himself 
continually unfaithful to inexhausti- 
bly triumphant injustices. 

—From Charles Péguy: Basic Verities. Ren- 
dered into English by ANN and JuLIAN GREEN 


(New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 41 Wash- 
ington Square). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE SHACKLES OF THE TOWN 


THE country is no longer divided 
between the interests of rich and 
poor, the have-nots and the haves, 
because both rich and poor are vir- 
tually dispossessed of real wealth. 
The individual owners of individ- 
ual pieces of property have been 
steadily declining in numbers for 
nearly a century, they have invested 
their capital in industries, munici- 
pal and government securities, and 
thereby collectivized their savings 
or inheritance which previously had 
been under their personal control. 
There are, of course, rich and poor, 
but they are not as heretofore to be 
distinguished by dependence and in- 
dependence, by possession and non- 
possession, but herded in one mass 
distinguished within by those with 
much and those with little. 

The vital division in our midst is 
that operating in another category 
—the division in the nature of work 
and manner of living to be seen 
clearly between the life of the town 
and the life of the country. This 
division may well become acute 
owing to the blind ignorance of the 
townees in whom, unhappily, politi- 
cal power is vested and their insist- 
ence in imposing their laws, institu- 
tions and conveniences upon the 
rural population to whom the same 
are repellent and degrading. 

Practically all social legislation 
for the past 100 years has been de- 
signed by townsmen to meet their 
needs irrespective of the destruc- 
tion of rural integrity and of all 
that goes with the crafts and trade 
of agriculture. The country which 
could manage its own affairs is com- 
pelled to wear the shackles of the 


town and to watch helplessly the 
degrading spectacle of “Labour” 
holding out its wrists for the gyves 
of a servitude labelled “Security 
from want.” 

In the parish from which I write 
we could quite easily keep all the 
people employed, all (including the 
aged) fed, clothed and housed, all 
the children educated according to 
the child’s aptitudes, and without 
employing a single sanitary, educa- 
tion or other inspector, school at- 
tendance officer, food officer, etc., 
etc. We could, in short, be self- 
sufficient and have a big margin of 
foodstuffs over with which to im- 
port iron, steel, silk and wine and 
to contribute to the upkeep of the 
armed forces of the State. 

In our view the State would be 
more stable were it made up of such 
self-sufficient parishes. To us the 
Uthwatts and Beveridges are 
anathema. The necessities of town 
life are obviously different. People 
who live not only side by side but 
over one another in layers, have 
problems which do not arise in a 
village where each family has its 
own house and some piece of garden. | 

The work done in offices and fac- 
tories where men and women are 
employed by their hundreds and 
thousands under cover and under 
obedience to power-fed mechanical 
contrivances cannot have the free- 
dom, interest and responsibility in 
their wage-earning as even the 
lowest paid labourer on a farm has 
in his. The children of townsfolk 
cannot help them in their work even 
if they were so allowed; whereas, 
on the land, there are relatively few 
jobs in which a child cannot be use- 
ful and, in the doing of them, de- 
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velop more effectively its own gifts 
and powers than under any Board 
of Education syllabus yet devised 
for mass instruction. 

I have just hewn down a tree 
with an axe, a child of two and an- 
other of five collected the chippings 
in a trug for fire lighting—not as a 
task but as an occupation. The 
elder, with his small saw (a Christ- 
mas present) was able to deal with 
some minor branches. Both assist 
in feeding the livestock, driving the 
cow, watering the garden in season, 
and are interested always in watch- 
ing the work done by grown-ups, 
even when they have no greater re- 
ward than a ride in a farm waggon. 
From their earliest years children 
become part of the healthy family 
life about them and it is surely a 
criminal offence to herd them into 
schools to learn what is, relatively, 
but footling nonsense. 

Had a communal parish life been 
encouraged in the past we could 
have been spared the disorganiza- 
tion caused by ignorant “hardship 
committees” and labour exchange 
officials selecting and rejecting the 
wrong men for the army, etc. Even 
now we could, and were we allowed, 
manage better without these offi- 


cials, because we know what men 
can best be spared, their capacities 
and therefore where they could be 
most valuable in the war effort. In 
many districts War Agricultural 
Committees base their decisions up- 
on local knowledge of this kind and 
would be able to do so much more 
effectively were the parish self- 
organized as a living unit. 

Parochial integrity withstood the 
shock of enclosures (both early and 
late), the Reformation, the intro- 
duction of machinery, the repeal of 
the corn laws because it did not have 
to submit to compulsory urbaniza- 
tion. Why should we now? Why 
should we be regimented like slaves 
because the townsman has resigned 
his freedom to the bureaucrat, to 
the theoretical utopias of the intel- 
lectual, to the acceptance of “secu- | 
rity” standards of insurance offices 
like that associated with the name 
of Beveridge? 

The division between country and 
town should not be bridged but 
widened until the servile fever has 
abated and our affairs are under 
the direction of freemen from the 
land. 


—H. D. C. P., in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), January 7th. 
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N the principle apparently that “a revolutionary movement in the 
world’s history is a time for revolutions,” the proposal [in the 
Beveridge Report] is that all citizens should in future be compelled 
in their measure to be insured persons. The dignity of English citi- 
zenship was created by the Catholic lawyers who conceived the nor- 
mal person as liber et legalis homo: a free and lawful man, competent 
to own property and to manage his own affairs. Is it error to suppose 
that the conception of the free and lawful man is a nobler conception 
than the conception of the insured person or the dependent citizen? 
Is the loss of freedom fairly compensated by the gain in security? 
Is the eternal providence of the State a necessary and sufficient sub- 
stitute for the providence liberi et legalis hominis; and the Provi- 


dence of God? 


—RicHarp O’SuLLIvAN, in Blackfriars (Oxford), February. 








Recent Events 


ARCHBISHOP GERKEN DIES IN 
SANTA FE 


THE Most Rev. Rudolph A. Ger- 
ken, Archbishop of Santa Fe, died 
on March 2d, within a few days of 
his fifty-sixth birthday. He had 
been Archbishop of this See since 
June, 1933. 

Archbishop Gerken was born in 
Iowa. He studied to be a teacher in 
Pio Nono College, Milwaukee, and 
at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Ind. Later he went to Texas where 
he taught first in public schools and 
then at Texas University. In 1913 
he decided to study for the priest- 
hood and entered Kendrick Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, where he was an 
instructor in languages while mak- 
ing his own course of study. He 
was ordained for the Diocese of 
Dallas, Tex., June 10, 1917, and la- 
bored in parish work in that north- 


ern part of Texas for ten years. In 


1927 Father Gerken was named the 
first Bishop of Amarillo, Tex., and 
six years later was promoted to the 
Archdiocese of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

May the soul of this devoted prel- 
ate rest in peace! 


»— 
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CENTENARY OF HoL_y CHILDHOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


THis year marks the centenary of 
an important missionary work that 
was started in France to enlist the 
aid of children for the work of the 
Church’s missions. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith had 
been established about twenty years 
when Bishop Charles de Forbin- 


Janson with the help of Pauline 
Jaricot founded the Holy Childhood 
Association to try to help the desti- 
tute children in the Foreign Mission 
fields. The conditions of member- 
ship were made, and continue to be, 
very simple: each child is required 
to contribute only one cent a month, 
and to say each day one “Hail 
Mary” and the invocation, “Holy 
Virgin Mary, pray for us and for 
the poor pagan children.” 

Within a few years of its found- 
ing the Holy Childhood Association 
was known and well established in 
virtually every part of the Catholic 
world. In 1940 the returns from 
the tiny donations of the children 
were $2,000,000. The money is dis- 
bursed through some 600 mission 
centers where priests, Sisters and 
Brothers gather orphaned pagan 
children as well as those cast off by 
their parents, into Holy Childhood 
orphanages and other institutions. 

Pope Pius XI. in his Encyclical 
Rerum Ecclesiae, February 28, 1926, 
raised this Association and that of 
St. Peter the Apostle to the rank of 
Pontifical Societies. Pope Pius XII., © 
before his elevation to the Papacy, 
was Cardinal Protector of the Asso- 
ciation and he has not relinquished 
that position; frequently he has 
recommended the Holy Childhood 
as an Association which brings in- 
estimable blessings to all children, 
Christian as well as pagan. 

Shortly after its foundation in 
France the Association was estab- 
lished in the United States in Balti- 
more and New Orleans. At present, 
diocesan directors are active in 107 
archdioceses and dioceses; the 
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membership is computed at three- 
quarters of a million children. Since 
1934 His Eminence, Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, has been president of 
the Corporate Board and Protector 
of the American Branch of the As- 
sociation. The National Office is in 
Pittsburgh, at 949 North Lincoln 
Avenue, N.S. The Very Rev. Rich- 
ard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., is National 
Director. 


-— 
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DEATH OF FATHER BLAKELY, S.J. 


THouGH he had been in poor 
health for a few years, death came 
suddenly after an acute heart at- 
tack, to the Rev. Paul L. Blakely, 
S.J., on February 26th, at St. Clare’s 
Hospital, New York. Father Blake- 
ly had been an associate editor of 


the Jesuit weekly, America, since ~ 


1914. 

Paul Lendrum Blakely was born 
in Covington, Ky., February 29, 
1880, the son of a Colonel in the 
Confederate Army. After early 
studies under tutors and in private 
schools, he went to St. Xavier High 
School and later to St. Xavier Col- 
lege in Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1897 
he entered the St. Louis Province of 
the Society of Jesus and became a 
ndvice at Florissant, Mo.~ After the 
completion of his Studies he was or- 
dained on June 27, 1912. 

Father Blakely taught at Detroit 
College and at St. Louis University 
before coming to New York to the 
editorial staff of America. During 
the thirty-two years of his work on 
this paper he wrote more than 1,100 
signed articles and contributed also 
to other periodicals. He became an 
acknowledged authority on socio- 
logical questions and was a strong 
advocate of labor. In American his- 


tory he devoted keen study to two 
periods especially, that of the Revo- 
lution and the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and that of the Civil War. 

Father Blakely published three 
volumes of reflections on the Sun- 
day Gospels: Then Jesus Said, 
Looking on Jesus and We Wish to 
See Jesus. Besides his writing and 
his editorial work, he also found 
time for many retreats and spirit- 
ual conferences. 

This zealous and scholarly priest 
was buried from the Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, New York. The 
interment took place at the Noviti- 
ate, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
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ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN VISITS 
VATICAN 


In February the Most Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, quietly left- by plane for 
Spain, where it was reported Febru- 
ary 12th that he had arrived at 
Madrid. Here he was greeted by 
Carlton J. Hayes, United States Am- 
bassador to Spain, and by the Papal 
Nuncio. The Archbishop conferred 
with General Francisco Franco at 
his private residence E] Prado, and 
it was reported that the conference 
lasted for over an hour. 

Archbishop Spellman subsequent- 
ly traveled by plane from Barcelona 
to Rome, arriving there February 
20th and remaining for eleven days. 
He had several conferences with the 
Holy Father and with many other 
ecclesiastics in Vatican City and 
Rome. When the Archbishop left 
Rome he returned to Spain and ar- 
rived at Seville March 3d. The fol- 
lowing day he was in Gibraltar, 
preparing to cross to Algiers, where 
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he planned to spend about ten days 
visiting the Catholic Chaplains. 
Then, it was announced, he would 
make a trip to the Far East before 
returning to the United States by 
way of London. 


<i 
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VATICAN RApDIO REBUKES VICHY 


LaTE in February, shortly after a 
new decree by Pierre Laval calling 
all Frenchmen between the ages of 
twenty-two and thirty-one into com- 
pulsory labor service, the Vatican 
Radio in a broadcast to France told 
the French people that “the Church 
will never recognize a regime based 
on forced labor.” The speaker em- 
phasized the Church’s opposition to 
any plan for the uprooting of the 
population or expropriation and 
dispersal of families. 

In the broadcast, which was re- 
corded by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission monitors in the 
United States, it was stated: 

“Every human being has three 
fundamental rights: Freedom of 
his body, freedom of his spirit and 
moral freedom. Full enjoyment of 
all these liberties are necessary for 
the complete expression of one’s 
personality. 

“Against all these practices,” the 
broadcast continued, “the Church 
always has protested and always 
will protest. It has supported all 
individuals and all States which 
have tried to rid humanity of these 
barbarous practices, for the body of 
man must be free, that through 
truth and grace the world can be 
led to the spirit. Liberty of the 
body is sacred and the gift of God. 
The curse of God will bring about 
the fall of those civilizations and vi- 
olent orders which deny and neglect 
corporal liberties.” 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


THIs year marks the end of half 
a century since the Holy See sent to 
this country an Apostolic Delegate, 
the Most Rev. Francis Satolli, later 
a Cardinal. He held the post of 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States for only three years, 1893- 
1896. He was succeeded by His 
Eminence, Sebastian Cardinal Mar- 
tinelli, 1896-1902. Then came suc- 
cessively His Eminence, Diomede 
Cardinal Falconio, 1902-1911; His 
Eminence, John Cardinal Bonzano, 
1911-1922, who later returned to 
this country as the Apostolic Le- 
gate to the International Eucharis- 
tic Congress in Chicago; His Emi- 
nence, Pietro Fumasoni - Biondi, 
1922-1933, now Prefect of the Sa- 
cred Congregation for Propagating 
the Faith. In 1933 came our pres- 
ent distinguished Apostolic Dele- 
gate, His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 

At the end of 1939, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt appoint- 
ed Myron C. Taylor as his personal 
Ambassador to the Vatican. Mr. 
Taylor still holds this position, 
though he is now residing in the 
United States. At his office in Vati- 
can City Mr. Harold Tittman main- 
tains contact with the Holy See. 


in 
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MOTHER Botton DiEs At CENACLE 


MOTHER MARGARET BOLTON, one 
of the recognized leaders in the 
field of Christian Doctrine in this 
country, died at the New York Cen- 
acle on Riverside Drive, February 
27th, after a brief illness. 

Mother Bolton was born in Rich- 
field Springs in northern New York, 
but came to New York City in 1892, 
following her graduation from the 
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State Teachers College. She began 
teaching in a public school, mean- 
while continuing her studies at Co- 
lumbia University until 1906, when 
she became a member of the faculty 
of the Training School for Teachers 
at Jamaica, Long Island. Here she 
remained as a teacher of English 
until 1913, when she decided to en- 
ter the religious life and joined the 
Society of Our Lady of the Cenacle 
in New York. 

After her profession, Mother 
Bolton began carefully to develop 
and grade Christian Doctrine les- 
sons. She was appointed director 
of methods in teaching religion in 
the Cenacles of the American Prov- 
ince and from then on her life was 


consecrated to bringing about a 
more realistic and appreciative un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the 
vital doctrines of Catholic faith. 
She conducted classes at the Cen- 
acle and at several colleges and pub- 
lished seven books embodying her 
methods of teaching religion. From 
1928 to 1935 Mother Bolton was an 
associate professor at Fordham 
University, where she conducted re- 
ligion method classes. She also 
taught in the summer schools of 
Boston College, Loyola University 
in Chicago, Providence Teachers 
College and St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn. 
May her soul rest in peace! 
JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 
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HE decision [with regard to feeding the starving in Europe] in- 

volves more than dying children and starving millions. If we 
take the right turning, we may save all that remains on the continent 
of Europe that stands for what we stand for—the forces on which 
we must count if liberty and decency are to prevail again—for these 
nations are the only areas of freedom in Europe... . If we take the 
wrong turning, we shall come one day to find a strange Europe in 
which our defeated enemies alone have health and stamina, in which 
our friends are weakened in health and character—and perhaps em- 
bittered. To take the wrong turning is to adopt the course best cal- 
culated to thwart our own efforts at building a better world after the 


—Hersert Hoover and Hucu Gisson, in Collier’s, February 20th. 
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i is highly essential that we keep up and stimulate the religious 
side of life. It would be a grave mistake not to give essential list- 


ing to religious activities and services. Our job now is to hold the 
country together by preserving our democratic foundations and our 
democratic atmosphere. Nor can we stop there. Democracy must 
be held together universally. It is also highly important to weave 
into this pattern the finer things that Catholic education and practice 
bring to our way of life. 

—United States Senator Patrick McCarron, of Nevada. 





Our Contributors 


Last November H. C. McGInnis, 
recent convert to the Faith and al- 
ready well established in the Catho- 
lic press, gave us his first article, 
“World Reconstruction.” In that 
issue our readers will find data con- 
cerning Mr. McGinnis and his pecu- 
liar fitness to write as he did then, 
and as he does now on the subject 
of “Economic Democracy.” 


WE 
us” 


“see oursels as ithers see 
in Dr. JOHN EARLE UHLER’S 


straightforward and well informed 
“America Faces Reservoirs of Hate,” 
and the effect is as salutary, if as 
unpleasant, as it was in Bobby 
Burns’ prototype. 


May it “frae 
monie a blunder free us”! 

ANOTHER warning is sounded by 
JosEPH B. ScHUYLER, SJ., with 
whom we are heartily in accord in 
his views on “Women at Work.” 
Mr. Schuyler, a Jesuit scholastic, en- 
tered the New York province of the 
Society, and after undergraduate 
study at St. Andrew-on-Hudson was 
sent to St. Louis University to work 
for his degree in social studies, his 
present occupation. This is his first 
contribution to our pages though he 
has written literary criticism for 
various historical, social and philo- 
sophical publications. 


THE reading of “The Saga of 
Sveinn Thorgenson” confirms our 
conviction that ’tis truly humility 
that makes the Ursuline nun who is 
its author maintain her disguise as 
May CaLnoun. She writes for many 
Catholic periodicals besides our own. 


NorTH AFRICA looms very large 
in our consciousness these days, so 
it is well to be reminded of the mag- 
nificent work begun there by “A 
Modern African,” the remarkable 
Cardinal Lavigerie, and continued 
today by his spiritual sons. The re- 
minder, Rev. Richard H. J. Hanley, 
is engaged in a work, “the most in- 
teresting in this world—that of a 
parish priest” in the Holy Family 
parish in Flushing, N. Y. His recre- 
ation is the giving of retreats to the 
colored and the white. He writes 
for The Torch, Jesuit Missions, The 
Tablet, etc. 


By inheritance as well as by pre- 
dilection, France is a second coun- 
try to KATHERINE BrEGy,—there- 
fore she performs a labor of love in 
exploring the rich annals of “The 
Saint in France,” the first part of 
which we present this month. Miss 
Brégy is at present at her home in 
Philadelphia after a busy winter of 
lecturing, sometimes far afield. 


WE heard first from Rev. M. M. - 
HoFFMAN in March, 1933, when he 
rescued for us from undeserved ob- 
scurity General Pike of Pike’s Peak. 
Now, in “Talleyrand: An American 
Copy,” he tells the unusual story of 
a tragic figure in our early history. 
Father Hoffman, Litt.D., is Profes- 
sor of Economics and Head of the 
Social Science Department of Loras 
College, Dubuque, editor of the Iowa 
Catholic Historical Review and au- 
thor of many works in the history 
of the Church in the North and Mid- 
west. 
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WE agree with ELiot Kays STONE, 
a new contributor, that in these 
days of preoccupation with the ma- 
terial, it is well to be reminded of 
another,—“‘The Poetic Approach to 
Reality.” Mr. Stone was born in 
Scranton, Pa., spent his early years 
in the South, then went to Nevada, 
where he was successively miner, 
rancher, teacher and store clerk. 
With a year in Europe in between, 
he finally established himself in the 
horticultural nurseries of Charles 
S. Swayne in Springfield, Pa. Mr. 
Stone is the author of a book of 
poems, He Who Rides the Sky, and 
is the duly appointed Poet Laureate 
of Pennsylvania. 


WE seem to be seasonably preoc- 
cupied with saintliness this month. 
SISTER MIRIAM BERNARD, M.A., intro- 
duces herself to our readers with a 
study of “John Henry Newman: 
‘Saint of Sincerity.’” A Sister of 
Charity at present teaching English 
in St. Aloysius High School in Jer- 
sey City, she got her master’s degree 
from Seton Hall College, where in 
his course on Newman, Dr. Virgil 
R. Stallbaumer, O.S.B., imbued her 
with his enthusiasm for the great 
Cardinal. 


A MEMBER of another religious 
community —the Ursuliries of the 
Roman Union — gives us the perti- 
nent “What Is Literary Morality?” 
MoTHER AGATHA BRICKEL, M.A., 
writes out of her long experience 
in the field of education and a quar- 
ter century of work with libraries. 
She is the founder of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science at the 
Catholic University, organizer and 
librarian of the Wilmington Dioc- 


esan Library, moderator of the 
Catholic Forum of Wilmington and 
of the Catholic Radio Hour, and 
Editor of the official organ of her 
Society, Ursuline Tradition and 
Progress. Mother Agatha is a con- 
stant contributor to secular and re- 
ligious periodicals and devotes her 
summers to teaching Library 
Science at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


WeE know thai our consistent 
readers will remember the delecta- 
ble “Father F!” whose acquaint- 
ance JOSEPH A. BreEIG shared with 
us in August, 1938. Those who 
chuckled then will chuckle now as 
they peruse “PS—Last Word in 
Churches,” in which Mr. Brieg 
proves himself that rara avis, a suc- 
cessful satirist. A seasoned jour- 
nalist, he has been on the staff of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph since 
1934. 


Our poets this month are all old 
friends. ELEANOR DownineG, who 
has deserted Manhattan again for 
Brooklyn, sends us the musical 
“Refuge”; Louise CRENSHAW (Mrs. 
BEN F.) Ray (“For All the Sorrow- 
ing”) appears again after an inter- 
val during which the wedding of 
her elder daughter and all it en- 
tailed slowed down her output. We 
were interested to learn that Mrs. 
Ray is a cousin of another of our 
Southern poets, Edith Tatum. IRENE 
HERNAMAN, known to us hitherto 
only in prose, sends us “Easter” 
from her home in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. And from England, too, comes 
MOTHER St. JEROME’S characteristi- 
cally lovely “The Previous Song- 
ster.” 





New Books 


Essays in Thomism. Edited by Robert Brennan, O.P.—W. B. Yeats, 1865- 
1939. By Joseph Hone.—Poems of the New World. By Alfred Noyes.—The Song 


of Tekakwitha. 


By Robert E. Holland, S.J.—Let the People Know. By Norman 


Angell.—Victor Hugo. By Matthew Josephson.—The Magical Realm. By Kath- 


leen Coyle.—The Great Age of Greek Literature. 


By Edith Hamilton.—The 


Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. Vols. VII. and VIII.—Shorter Notices. 


Essays in Thomism. Edited by Rob- 
ert Brennan, O.P. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $5.00. 

The plain facts about this book 
can be stated very simply. It is a 
book of essays or “samplings” in 
the Thomistic synthesis. There are 


sixteen of them. The initial essay 
is a life of St. Thomas, the last an 


epilogue in verse. Of the other 
fourteen, six deal with problems of 
human action—in ethics, law, eco- 
nomics, social action, politics and 
education. Five of the remainder 
would form large chapters in Thom- 
istic psychology, epistemology, on- 
tology and aesthetics. There are 
two historical studies. The collec- 
tion is rounded out by a short but 
significant essay by Jacques Mari- 
tain which is concerned with a fun- 
damental problem in the philoso- 
phy of sciences. There is no study 
bearing directly on logic, cosmology 
or theodicy. One contribution -— 
that of Monsignor Ryan on Thomis- 
tic economics—might be called the- 
ological; all the rest are philosoph- 
ical. The authors of the book are 
all Thomists, which means that 
they have made deep studies of the 
doctrines of St. Thomas and accept 


his basic teachings. Two-thirds of 
them are laymen. All are teaching 
in American universities except 
three: Father Hilary Carpenter of 
Oxford, Monsignor Ryan and Fa- 
ther Farrell, now a chaplain in the 
Navy. 

The recital of these facts can give 
no idea of the spirit of the book. 
For that matter neither does the 
conservative title Essays in Thom- 
ism. Doubtless there are good ob- 
jections to using a word like “ad- 
venture” in the title of a book of 
this kind. But that is precisely 
what it is: a book of adventures. 
And the scholarly Father Brennan. 
himself says so in the foreword. 
Moreover he insists on the point 
that the adventures are not only 
into the realm of thought but into 
the sphere of living as well. 

The adventures are manifold. 
There is first of all, the personal 
adventure of St. Thomas. A super- 
ficial acquaintance with Aquinas 
leaves one with the impression that 
there was nothing but serenity in 
his life. Father Brennan’s com- 
pressed biographical sketch makes 
it quite clear that nothing could be 
farther from the truth. St. Thomas 
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lived in a very turbulent world. It 
is not by chance that every article 
in the Summa is prefaced by objec- 
tions. Thomas was always facing 
objections and opponents. We of 
today count it to his credit that he 
“baptized” Aristotle. Some of his 
contemporaries wanted him con- 
demned as a heretic for his interest 
in Aristotle. The adventuring mind 
of St. Thomas at work will be 
shown to the reader who follows 
John Riedl’s careful historical 
study of the evolution of Thomas’s 
thought on Angelology. 

In the second place this book is 
an adventure book because most of 
the essayists have not only relived 
the adventures of their master, but 
have gone on to make personal ex- 
plorations of their own into the 
realms of truth and have come back 
with new discoveries to report to 
us. They have climbed where 
Thomas had never been, or in other 
cases they have seen what he has 
missed. ' 

And that brings us to the third 
sense in which this is an adventure 
book, the sense in which every great 
book is such, namely, that it pro- 
vokes the reader to follow and see 
for himself. Two of these essays 
in particular are likely to prove 
provocative to the reader, even if he 
‘has no training in Scholasticism. 
These are Father Farrell’s on de- 
mocracy and Yves Simon’s on liber- 
alism. Father Farrell’s paper dis- 
cusses what he characterizes as the 
most pressing question to engage 
the attention of modern political 
thinkers: the future of representa- 
tive government. One imagines that 
if St. Thomas wrote an article about 
this question today, he would write 
it very much as Father Farrell has 
written it. At any rate, after read- 
ing this clear, orderly and unsen- 
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timental analysis, one realizes that 
most men who are writing about 
the same problem every day never 
get above timberline, thereby miss- 
ing the magnificent view that un- 
folds itself after one has fought his 
way to the top! 

Yves Simon’s paper is a partial 
answer to the question which tor- 
tures the mind and conscience of 
every thinking Catholic: how can 
the truth which we possess be put 
to work in a society of free men 
who are for the most part not Cath- 
olics? The slightest deviation from 
right thinking means ruin to any- 
one seeking the true answer to this 
problem. One feels safe in taking 
Professor Simon as a guide for he 
demonstrates a sure grasp of the 
principles of St. Thomas and a will- 
ingness to use them. 4 

One could go on pointing out the 
virtues in essay after essay. The 
very names of Maritain, Adler, Al- 
lers and John A. Ryan are a guar- 
antee of high grade writing. Many 
will be pleasantly surprised to find 
articles equally as good from men 
who are not as well known. Indeed 
there is a uniformity of excellence 
which is a rarity in a book of this 
kind. Father Brennan and his col- 
laborators are to be congratulated. 
The appearance of this book marks 
a new high in the achievements of 
Thomism in this country. 

J. F. C. 


W. B. Yeats. 1865-1939. By Joseph 


Hone. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co. $6.00. 

This is the authorized life of a 
man who has recently been called 
the greatest Irish poet, and the 
greatest poet in English of his age. 
It is written by a fellow Irishman, 
an old friend of the Yeats family, 
with access to unpublished diaries, 
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letters and other manuscripts. Mr. 
Hone’s biography may not be as 
scrupulously exact as science or as 
glamorous as art, but for its sober— 
not dull—straightforward narrative, 
without chromatic or perspective 
distortions, one should be thankful. 
The long career of the poet, span- 
ning seventy-four years, with its di- 
verse and intense mental activities, 
its almost irreconcilable antinomies, 
its romantic story of unrequited 
love for a woman beautiful as a god- 
dess, its childish preoccupations 
with magic and kindred supersti- 
tions, its profound insights—such 
a life can lend itself all too readily 
to a certain type of modern biogra- 
pher, intent on establishing a thesis 
instead of revealing the truth. 
Writing of Shelley, Yeats said, “I 
do not think men change much in 
their deepest thought.” This was 
profoundly true of Yeats himself, 
whose lifelong interest in the occult 
and in survival, whose poetry pat- 
tern, whose racial and national 
fealties were all outlined in child- 
hood or in the plastic years of early 
manhood. Poetry and nationalism 
might justly be called his dominant 
themes. Mr. Hone makes judicious 
use of the poetry to indicate mental 
and artistic growth, and conveys in 
his narrative some of the excite- 
ments, both literary and political— 
the founding of the Abbey Theater, 
the Parnell disaster, the birth of 
Sinn Fein, the tragic revolt of the 
Easter Rising of 1916, the Civil War 
of 1921-1922, the partition of Ire- 
land and the establishment of the 
Irish Free State. To chart fully the 
currents and crosscurrents of Irish 
political life would have required a 
volume double the size of this, or 
the sacrifice of those first chapters 
dealing with the two strains in the 
poet’s heredity, the aristocratic 
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Butler-Yeats and the more prac- 
tical-minded Pollexfens. 

Though Yeats had ardent admir- 
ers and friends in England where 
he sometimes delighted to dwell, 
Mr. Hone makes it plain that he was 
no treader of the tightrope. His 
Irish nationalism was of such close 
weave that he regarded the English- 
man in Ireland as a‘foreigner. Dur- 
ing the first World War he declined 
knighthood because of this uncom- 
promising nationalism. In 1920- 
1921, within the sacred precincts of 
the famous Union Club at Oxford 
University, he denounced the ter- 
rorizing practiced by the Black and 
Tans against the civil population of 
Ireland. With vehemence he ar- 
raigned the English government 


and swung the motion of want of 
confidence in its Irish policy to the 
“Yea’s,” —a unique occasion, says 
Mr. Hone, in the history of this his- 


toric debating club. 

The conflict between the practical 
and the speculative sides of Yeats’s 
mind was generally resolved with- 
out the frustration of either, and an 
ultimate repose on the tonic. He 
had mental muscle, but his specu- 
lative powers were not first rate or 
he would have transcended his con- 
suming interest in magic, charms 
and incantations. In one of his lat- 
test poems he wrote, “My medieval 
knees lack health until they bend.” 
The pity is that he bent them too 
often in doubtful fanes. M. M. 


Poems of the New World. By Alfred 
Noyes. Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

The Song of Tekakwitha. By Rob- 
ert E. Holland, S.J. New York: 
Fordham University Press. $2.50. 
The thirty-six poems in his new 

volume reveal not only Noyes’s dis- 

tinctive gifts, his buoyancy, his 
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open and sensitive mind, and his 
grace and felicity of phrase, but also 
a genuine admiration of the United 
States and affection for its people. 
He has been inspired by such di- 
verse things as a lovely legend of 
Junipero Serra, eager-faced immi- 
grants straining their eyes for a 
first glimpse of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, a New Jersey cemetery where 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
have slept undisturbed since Revo- 
lutionary days, and a crowd of 
workmen united by ties of brother- 
hood and mutual understanding. 
The most appealing poems to this 
reviewer are “French-Canadian,” 
“Ghosts of the New World,” “Wash- 
ington’s Last Birthday,” “In the 
Lost Woods of Virginia,” “The 
Wooing of Dorothy Perkins,” a fine 
sonnet “Beethoven in Central Park,” 
and, climaxing the rest of the vol- 
ume for sustained power and 
majesty, “Mount Wilson.” This is 
the breath-taking recital of the first 
test of the greatest telescope in the 
world, the triumph of years of dedi- 
cation to experiment and toil. It is 
a moving story, doubly so because 
on that lonely height, gazing upon 
the splendors of new worlds that 
march in solemn silence across the 
heavens, the poet recognizes the per- 
fection of divinely given law and 
‘the omnipotence of the Law-Giver. 


The Song of Tekakwitha is the 
narrative in verse of the life of Ven- 
erable Kateri Tekakwitha, “the Lily 
of the Mohawks.” It runs to some 
3,680 lines and the meter used is 
that of the celebrated Kalevala made 
familiar to Americans by Longfel- 
low in “The Song of Hiawatha.” 
Father Holland seeks to do for a 
real heroine of our American forest 
what Longfellow accomplished for 
an Indian youth of legendary 
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prowess. He has not departed from 
the recorded facts of Tekakwitha’s 
life but he has brought out their sig- 
nificance in the making of a saint 
and invested them with the emo- 
tional appeal essential to poetry. 

The following lines describing a 
sermon by a Christian Indian will 
serve to indicate the poet’s handling 
of his meter: 


“Loud and clear his ringing phrases 
Sounded from his leafy pulpit 
Pulpit decked with autumn’s 

colors, 
Red and gold and yellow mingling, 
While the streamlet Cayadutta 
Cried him merry punctuations, 
With its laughing Amens rip- 
pling.” 


The publishers have presented 
the poem in a distinguished format 
and the illustrator, Leroy H. Apple- 
ton, deserves: special mention. 

J. 3. R 


Let the People Know. By Norman 


Angell. New York: The Viking 

Press. $2.50. 

From his vast experience in writ- 
ing and lecturing on international 
problems Norman Angell concludes 
that there is much confusion of 
thought among the “people,” who 
after all, have the power of influ- 
encing their leaders to the proper 
course of action. In order to dissi- 
pate this confusion he proposes to 
“let the people know” the necessary 
and “simple, almost self-evident 
truths.” 

Angell puts forth no idea which 
is new to thinkers who have a cor- 
rect (Scholastic) concept of inter- 
national ethics. Freedom is some- 
thing to be achieved, he points out, 
as the result of human co-operation, 
not as the result of destroying some 
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enemy class within the nation. This 
domestic fact must be translated as 
the basic principle of co-operation 
among the nations. The potential 
aggressor must be thwarted by the 
“preventive power” which resides 
in the community of nations. This 
power, again, is based upon a com- 
munity of interest, the protection of 
each individual nation by all na- 
tions. 

“If this book has a single text,” 
says the author, “it is that two wars 
have come upon us in a single gen- 
eration because we have forgotten 
the elementary social truth that the 
right of each to life must be de- 
fended collectively, by the commu- 
nity, or it cannot be defended at all; 
that if we will not defend the rights 
of others against violence we shall 
at last be unable to defend our own 
and will ourselves become the vic- 
tims of that violence” (p. 125). 

The victims of that violence 
would be the masses of people 
everywhere, governed by a minor- 
ity, a ruthless “self - perpetuating 
closed party.” This is indicated as 
a novel method of governing, evolved 
by the Nazis. “A few years ago the 
idea ... that a tiny minority could 
thus impose its authority on the 
vast majority, would have seemed 
utterly unreal, fantastic, quite im- 
possible” (p. 31). One wonders 
whether the people of India, of 
Mexico, of Russia, of Spain, had to 
wait for the rise of Nazism before 
comprehending that idea. 

Leaving aside the sins of the past, 
Angell accepts as a primary postu- 
late the idea that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can world is not now, and never will 
become, the perpetrator of interna- 
tional aggression. The United 
States and England, therefore, are 
to be the nucleus around which all 
the United Nations are to gather in 
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order to create voluntarily a free 
society, “organizing collectively its 
power for the defense of each of its 
members” (p. 172). Outside this 
combination there are the present 
“aggressor” nations who are to be 
admitted to membership when they 
have learned to behave. If national 
security is established, a security 
of all against each (not a security, 
it would seem, of each against the 
combination), then the principal 
cause of war will have been elimi- 
nated. 

Norman Angell can no longer as- 
sert, as he does in this book, that 
British propaganda has not been 
well done in this country. His 
presentation of the British case is a 
superbly persuading argument; and 
it is not a thing to be easily re- 
jected. Indeed, it has its place in 
the present crisis, for its purpose is 
to bring Americans and British into 
a more harmonious co-operation. 
Confusion arises constantly, how- 
ever, in his attempt to present the 
case as an American, and the reader 
must stop frequently to think of 
which country he is speaking when 
he talks of activities “in this coun- 
try.” J. H. F. 


Victor Hugo. A Realistic Biography 


of the Great Romantic. By Mat- 

thew Josephson. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

$3.50. 

Mr. Josephson has achieved pre- 
cisely what his subtitle claims—and 
if ever there were a predestined 
leader of romanticism, in life and in 
art, it was Hugo. Drama and melo- 
drama penetrated his story. Born 
in 1802, while Napoleon was still 
First Consul, he lived through dy- 
nasty after dynasty, revolution after 
revolution; he knew the barricades 
of 1848, was banished to England 
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after the imperialistic coup of Louis 
Napoleon, and returned to Paris to 
become the Grand Old Man of the 
Third Republic until his death in 
1885. Nor were family details much 
less involved than the political 
milieu. The father he seems to have 
detested was a Napoleonic soldier 
of fortune, the mother whom he 
adored was the daughter of a Breton 
sea captain; and as their quarrels 
were as frequent as their wander- 
ings, young Victor had what we 
should now call a thoroughly un- 
stable background. Yet his youth 
seems to have been chaste, poetic 
and pious, his first literary idol be- 
ing Chateaubriand and his early 
affiliations with the royalist and 
Catholic groups. It was an almost 
priggish young Galahad, already 
writing and publishing verse, who 
at twenty married his first love in 
the church of St. Sulpice. If he 
already knew the influence of Scott 
and Lamartine, he was certainly 
immune as yet to Byron or George 
Sand. 

Ten years later he turned from 
poetry to the more popular forms of 
novel—Notre Dame de Paris—and 
drama—Hernani. And by 1833 was 
launched the liaison with Juliette 
Drouet which endured until her 
death half a century later. Gradu- 
ally Victor Hugo developed into a 
republican, a Liberal, an anti-cleri- 
cal. Part of this transformation 
seems traceable to political disap- 
pointment or the desire for public 
acclaim; but the impassioned “love 
of the people” which illumined his 
most famous work, Les Misérables, 
was undoubtedly sincere. Unfortu- 
nately egotism —that curse of the 
professional rebel and the profes- 
sional romantic!—kept the man 
from really growing up; it is disen- 
chanting to find the preacher (and 
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practicer) of freedom for all a fam- 
ily tyrant, and the beneficent 
“grandfather” and literary idol of 
Paris a rather promiscuous old 
profligate. Pathos and pose seem 
about equally mixed in the final 
paradox of Hugo’s death, refusing 
the “prayers of all Churches” yet 
begging a “prayer from all.” 

Mr. Josephson’s thick volume 
covers a great deal of research, but 
is written in a popular and almost 
gossipy style. Apparently he is not 
much concerned with delicate dis- 
tinctions, and more interested in 
the personal than the literary side 
of his self-appointed Olympian. It 
is definitely not the biographer’s 
fault if the greatness of his subject 
tends to decrease as the realism of 
his story increases. Yet greatness 


there was in Hugo’s power of words | 
and in Hugo’s power of compassion, 
and this greatness survives. K. B. 


The Magical Realm. By Kathleen 

Coyle. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $3.00. 

“We grow up. We are shot 
through incidents into the morality 
of the world.—But the constant that 
steadies us is the beauty and mys- 
tery of life.” Against an Irish back- 
ground, Miss Coyle has sketched 
the development of a little girl— 
herself—and has let the unusual 
stories of the older women in her 
family slowly tell themselves as the 
child becomes conscious of their 
quality. The power to evoke the 
spell of the Derry countryside is 
essential, for Miss Coyle belongs to 
the Kinel-Owens of that ancient 
land. In her last chapter she gives 
a rapid survey of Derry which 
leaves one wishing she would write 
its history. 

Beginning with Aunt Ahn and 
Aunt Brigid, who sat on either side 
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of the fire in the little house with a 
garden within the walls of Derry 
where their people had dwelled for 
over a thousand years, Kathie be- 
gins to piece together the story of 
Greataunt Jane who made up her 
mind to go to America. Aunt Jane 
became rich and married her sister, 
Elisabeth, to an older husband with 
a brownstone house and a carriage. 
Elisabeth, beautiful always, was 
Kathie’s grandmother. The defi- 
ance and distrust between her and 
Kathie’s willful, fascinating Father, 
no Kinel-Owen in family, was a dis- 
integrating factor of Kathie’s child- 
hood and it was worse when she 
saw her Father bring tears and suf- 
fering to her ethereal Mother. Final- 
ly the Motber found separate shel- 
ter for herself and her children near 
her old home in Derry. There the 
children shot down deep roots and 
realized their inherited love for the 
North Irish land. 

In spite of all the family had suf- 
fered for their faith, no one seems 
to have taken the trouble to present 
it intelligently to Kathie. Her old 
nurse had plenty of piety but Kathie 
despised her intellectually. It was 
Kathie’s Father who took down 
from the shelves a miscellaneous 
pile of books which was her prin- 
cipal source of education. “Poetry 
swung through me as a bell in a bel- 
fry.” Spinoza, Dante, Machiavelli, 
St. Teresa of Avila were her secret 
companions. She writes of the 
period when the child emerges from 
a sense of singleness and awakes to 
the discipline of his kind and the 
battle. “The Buddhists crown the 
child when manhood touches him. 
They admit him to the pity of 
Kings. Christianity confirms him— 
a magnificent word.” But to her 
God and life remained apart. No 
link was given her between the sac- 
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rament and the hunger of her spirit. 
In Major, which we reviewed 
rather mistakenly with children’s 
books at Christmas, Miss Coyle has 
written a dog story which ranks 
with the classics. Major also romps 
away with The Magical Realm, its 
one joyously constructive character. 
The book has a quality not unlike 
its title. One is given the feeling of 
an ancient land that holds its own 
secrets, and the story of the gar- 
dener’s wife who had moved her 
cottage because one of the “Little 
People” had come and asked her, 
seems not at all improbable. Miss 
Coyle has made a seven league leap 
since her novel Immortal Ease. To 
me she is far better in the interpre- 
tation than the creation of charac- 
ter. I wish she would experiment 
E. VR. W. 


again with biography. 


The Great Age of Greek Literature. 
By Edith Hamilton. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. $3.50. 
Some years ago Miss Hamilton 

published a book on the Periclean 

Age entitled The Greek Way. Find- 

ing that it was sadly incomplete by 

the omission of Pindar, Herodotus 
and Thucydides, she has added 
chapters on them here, together 
with another on “The Religion of 
the Greeks.” These not only round 
out her former book but give it a 
better balance, for she throws her 
stress more on spiritual values. The 
result is a readable work produced, 
not for scholars, but for those who, 
knowing no Greek, yet feel that they 
ought to learn something about the 
great Greek writers. It serves its 
purpose all the better by avoiding 
the formality of a manual, by tell- 
ing amusing stories and by trying 
to give some picture of how the 

Greeks lived at this time. 

The more general chapters at the 
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beginning and end, are, upon the 
whole, more satisfactory than those 
dealing with individual authors. 
Much too much is made of a few 
points of similarity between Aris- 
tophanes and Sir W. S. Gilbert, and 
the contrast between Shakespearean 
and Greek tragedy has been drawn 
more strikingly before. Miss Ham- 
ilton remarks that the surest way 
to catch a glimpse of the flawless 
perfection of utterance in Sophocles 
is to read such lines as Milton’s 


“Under the glassy, cool, translucent 
wave,” 


and 


“While the still morn went out with 
sandals gray.” 


More surprisingly (but truly) she 
points out that the metrical effects 
of Pindar have their closest coun- 
terpart in English in some of the 
verse of Rudyard Kipling. 

The main defect of the book— 
perhaps an unavoidable one—is its 
over-simplification. It is perhaps 
accurate enough to say the Greeks 
“changed a world that was full of 
fear into a world full of beauty,” 
though that would require some 
qualification. But has she not for- 
gotten the Gorgons and the Eumen- 
ides and the Centaurs and the Chi- 
maera when saying, “Strange and 
terrifying unrealities—shapes made 
up of bird and beast and human 
joined together by artists who 
thought only the unhuman could be 
divine—have no place in Greece”? 
And though she is clearly a Chris- 
tian, one wonders how a Christian 
could represent the Gospel story as 
not only primarily a “tragedy” but 
“tragedy after the Greek model.” 

T. M. 
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The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. Edited by 
Isaac Landman. New York: The 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 
Inc. $100.00 the set. 

Most of the present volumes like 
their predecessors are devoted to 
brief biographies of prominent Jews 
the world over coming under the 
letters L to P, and to the present 
status of Jewry in every country. 
They list hundreds of actors, army 
officers, artists, bankers, diplomats, 
dramatists, engravers, explorers, 
jurists, musicians, novelists, orien- 
talists, philosophers, physicians, 
poets, publishers, rabbis, sculptors, 
and social workers. There are spe~ 
cial articles on the books of the Old 
Testament and many interesting 
articles on Jewish memorial cus- 
toms, the Musar movement, mu- 
seums of art and archaeology, mys- 


ticism, the history and technique of 
the oath, ordinations, the paschal 
lamb, the passever, the Pharisee, 
polygamy. 

Orthodox and rationalistic Jews 


are free to express their views. For 
example in the article on Miracles, 
Max Wiener writes: “Modern Juda- 
ism rejects belief in the miraculous 
altogether, including the miracles of 
the Bible narratives. The miracles 
there related, according to this the- 
sis, are records of natural phe- 
nomena which the observers could 
not understand or interpret. .. . 
The stories that Elijah breathed life 
into a child that was presumably 
dead, or that Ezechiel in a vision 
beheld a whole valley of dry bones 
click together were dismissed by 
Jewish theologians in the face of 
the proof of science to the con- 
trary.” 

There is gross prejudice and in- 
accuracy whenever Christianity is 
discussed. For instance we are 
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told that “Christianity has never 
had much use for Leviticus because 
of its legal character”; that “it has 
not been proved that St. Peter was 
ever in Rome, much less that he was 
crucified there”; that St. Paul bap- 
tized himself, founded a new re- 
ligion without knowing it, and was 
responsible for “the creation of 
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sects, religious wars, courts of her- 
esy and the Inquisition”; that the 
earlier portions of St. John’s Gospel 
are completely unhistorical; that 
Pope Paul IV. is declared the author 
of “the most inhuman of papal 
edicts,” and Pius IX. is denounced 
for his intolerance in the famous 
Mortara case. B: i.‘ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTIon: The Cupid on the Stairs. 
By Howard R. Patch (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50). The Cupid 
on the Stairs is a satire on middle- 
aged excursions into romance. 
Though the author’s touch is light 
and charming when the story be- 
gins, it becomes steadily heavier as 
the narrative moves on, until the 
novel leaves the plane of satire and 
falls into a mood first of bathos, 
and then of vulgarity. It is a diffi- 
cult task to maintain a perfect Brit- 
ish manner through four illicit love 
affairs, which are exactly three more 
than the story can manage, and in 
the end both author and reader are 
ieft slightly the worse for wear. 
There is a suggestion about this 
book that now at last writers of 
taste and style (in the British sense 
of that term) are trying to beat the 
hard-boiled school at its own game. 
That is a dangerous victory, espe- 
cially when the author finds it 
necessary to throw in first a senti- 
mental religious episode and then a 
respectable ending that would do 
justice to Richardson himself. The 
book is well written, and its people 
in the main do not ask to be taken 
seriously. We understand that all 
Sheed & Ward books are accepted 
in convent libraries without ques- 
tion, and the most amusing thing 
about this book is what will happen 
when it starts its conventual career. 


Happy Land. By MacKinlay Kan- 
tor (New York: Coward-McCann. 
$1.25). Happy Land is a nostalgic 
story of American village life be- 
fore and during the present war. It 
describes three generations of the 
Marsh family, who have owned and 
managed the village drug store from 
Civil War times, and who have given 
three sons to the three successive 
wars in which America has played 
its part. When the story opens, the 
Marsh family have received a tele- 
gram saying that their son, Rusty, 
has been killed in action somewhere 
in the Pacific, and, though the ex- 
perience is common to thousands of 
American homes today, it doesn’t 
make sense to Lew Marsh and his 
wife. Marsh soldiers have always 
done their duty and returned to civil 
life essentially unchanged by their 
experience. While the story is as 
timely as yesterday’s headlines and 
as real, it misses the inner reality of 
life by adhering too closely to a 
formula well known to readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The 
characters are all good, kindly, 
thoughtful, and patriotic, typical of 
what America likes to think of it- 
self when appearing in print. The 
story is homely, honest, and senti- 
mental and will be widely read be- 
cause it fits the mood of the day. 

The Jester’s Prayer. By Aimée 
Torriani (St. Meinrad, Ind,: The 
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Grail. $2.00). You will enjoy this 
thrilling tale of the ‘knights and 
troubadours of thirteenth century 
France. Raimonde, the sole heiress 
of the House of Andresson, is taken 
to the cloister of Des Fleurs by her 
father’s jester, Favaric, when her 
father is killed and his castle cap- 
tured by his enemy, Hugh of Val- 
mondrois. A fall from her horse on 
her way to the convent erases the 
past entirely from Raimonde’s 
memory. She soon tires of convent 
life, leaves without saying good-by, 
and dressed in boy’s clothes, joins a 
group of troubadours with whom 
she journeys from castle to castle. 
Strangely enough they never dis- 
cover her identity! She finally ar- 
rives at Count Hugh’s castle, wins 
the affection of his kindred and his 
retainers, and one day saves his life 
from an assassin’s dagger. How 
she pleads with him to give up his 
maurauding life, and wins him to 
ways of peace, is told in a simple, 
attractive manner. 

The Dickens Digest. Condensed 
by Mary Louise Aswell (New York: 
Whittlesey House-McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. $3.75). The average rea- 
sonable man will admit that the nov- 
els of Dickens—written under pres- 
sure and intended for a leisurely 
public—contain more than a little 
padding, with considerable repeti- 
tion and digression. The book 
named above is a bold, perhaps a 
rash, attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween the nineteenth century writer 
and the twentieth century reader, 
by shearing off what is prolix, and 
retaining the essential narrative in 
the very words of the author, choos- 
ing for this experiment the four im- 
mortal stories, David Copperfield, 
Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Pickwick Papers. They are thus 
brought within the compass of 540 
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pages of fairly large print; and the 
volume seems reasonably well adapt- 
ed to introduce a wide circle of new 
readers to what is best in Dickens, 
even though ardent devotees will 
remain unsatisfied. 


LITERATURE: Prose Readings. Se- 
lected and Edited by Rev. Vincent 
Joseph Flynn (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). 

The World’s Great Catholic Litera- 
ture. Edited by George N. Shuster 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00). What can one say about an 
anthology? This at least, in the 
case of the two books named above 
—that they enjoy a certain distinc- 
tion because in a double sense—they 
are Catholic, for they are both wide 
ranging and sound. Father Flynn 
affirms—what is obvious enough— 
that he has aimed at familiarizing 
~the student with. current literary 
forms and at the same time indoc- 
trinating him with spiritual prin- 
ciples; and he presents texts deal- 
ing in the main with articles of his 
own literary creed: “the evil of ma- 
terialism, of atheistic liberalism, of 
sectarianism, of totalitarianism, of 
social injustice, of Jungle English, 
of Teachers College ‘Education’; the 
validity of liberal education, of the 
ancient classics, of the liturgical 
movement, of Christian humanism, 
of Christian charity, of Christian 
humor, of Christian English, of the 
life of grace.” 

Dr. Shuster undertakes to illus- 
trate the impact of Catholic thought 
and freedom upon world literature 
with passages from many groups 
of writers—saints, sinners, artists, 
poets, ascetics, mystics, historians, 
arranged according to the three 
great periods of creative prose: be- 
fore the fall of Rome; during the 
era that began with Dante; and from 
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the mid-nineteenth century until 
now. Living writers are omitted; 
and biographical notes supply what 
is essential for the understanding 
of the selections. These pages will 
quite surely, as the editor intended, 
encourage further reading. 

In the Steps of Dante and Other 
Papers. By Rev. I. J. Semper (Du- 
buque, Iowa: Loras College Press. 
$1.25). Father Isidore Semper, the 
Head of the English Department of 
Loras College, has been well advised 
in publishing in permanent form 
the attractive essays of this volume, 
which have appeared in the pages 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, the Cath- 
olic Educational Review and the 
Witness. They take us through the 
cities of Italy visited by Dante, de- 
scribe the author’s tours in Switzer- 
land and France, picture Dubuque 
in the early nineteenth century, give 
a well earned tribute to Mother 
Francis Clarke, the foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin, and discuss the poetic ap- 
proach to nature, Shakespeare’s af- 
fectionate regard for St. Thomas 
More, and the dramatist’s attitude 
toward war. 

Hew to Write. By Stephen Lea- 
cock (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.50). Who but the actual 
author could create this book which, 
summing up a half century of liter- 
ary experience, provides practical 
counsel to the aspiring writer in 
pages, rich with illustrations, spark- 
ling with wit, and at the same time 
conveying practical information on 
the topics which most of all the 
novice must bear in mind. Here 
one may pleasantly learn points 
worth remembering with regard to 
grammar, syntax, the art of narra- 
tion, and the choice of words. Here 
one will be taught, if one is a quick 
pupil, how to write history, and hu- 
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mor, and how not to write poetry. 
The author ends on a note of warn- 
ing: “Writing can never be achieved 
by learning what to avoid and what 
to leave out. There must be some- 


thing put in before you can leave 
anything out. Writing comes from 
having something to say and trying 
hard to say it.” 


BioGRAPHY: Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. By Ellen Hart Smith 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75). This book 
contains a rounded out, convincing, 
pleasing portrait of one who ranked 
high in the story of American Ca- 
tholicism and in the history of his 
country. The author, “not too 
Church-going a Protestant,” after 
careful study of original sources, 
has produced a volume which sup- 
plements the authoritative work, 
published by Kate Mason Rowland 
nearly a half century ago. Her 
style, discursive, good-natured, and 
at times jolly, is well adapted to her 
purpose, which is to make the 
American public better acquainted, 
with one of the best and greatest 
men this country has produced; 
and despite professed admiration 
for Carroll, she does not overdo the 
eulogizing. In her discussion of 
Carroll’s own personal religion —a 
matter touched upon by so many 
writers—she arrives at a conclusion 
which, with minor limitations, 
seems to be substantially accurate, 
although she lays rather too heavy 
an emphasis on what she considers 
Carroll’s lack of thorough Catholi- 
city; and occasionally, no doubt in 
good faith, she says things which 
may irritate Catholic ears. Here 
and there, too, she forces the facts 
a little in order to justify a phrase 
or bolster up a generalization. 

Constantine the Great. By Lloyd 
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B. Holsapple (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00). To undertake an 
historical work intended to be 
neither highly technical nor appeal- 
ingly popular, is to venture into un- 
chartered and dangerous territory 
on a probably thankless task, risk- 
ing disapproval from the scholar on 
one side, and from the general pub- 
lic on the other. Professor Hols- 
apple—attempting to fill a hitherto 
unoccupied niche in the depart- 
ment of biography with a well- 
planned and documented life of 
Constantine — has been more con- 
cerned with substance than with 
form; and his book will come near- 
er to winning the praise of the 
learned than of the popular world. 
Having carefully sifted the avail- 
able sources of information on the 
life, character, policy and influence 
of the first Christian emperor, the 
author presents his conclusions in 
the spirit of an honest, well-trained 
historian, pointing out various ways 
in which reckless and prejudiced 
writers have distorted the portrait 
of a ruler who, though limited and 
imperfect, was a noble and signifi- 
cant figure. Some pages are hard 
reading; but the book as a whole, 
provides a more complete account 
than can easily be obtained else- 
where. My 

There Is a River. The Story of 
Edgar Cayce. By Thomas Sugrue 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00). Despite the blurb which 
tells us that Edgar Cayce is one of 
the great psychics of all time, and 
that this biography is absorbing 
reading, we still remain one of the 
“indurated” skeptics who question 
the evidence presented in these long 
drawnout ‘pages. We are told that 
as a boy Cayce was an utter failure 
at school, but he discovered that if 
he rested upon a book for a while 


he would know its contents from 
cover to cover. Without any knowl- 
edge of medicine or surgery, he 
would go into a trance, and give a 
witness, even were he a medical 
man, an exact account of the pa- 
tient’s disease and prescribe a cure. 
When our “most extraordinary liv- 
ing human being” discusses philoso- 
phy or religion he utters the veriest 
nonsense ever recorded on the print- 
ed page. He declares that “the 
Essenes prepared Mary, selected Jo- 
seph, and taught Jesus”; that 
“Christ did not intend to found a 
new religion”; that the early Church 
taught the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, but “the leaders dropped (sic) 
this doctrine for it was too difficult 
to explain, and too difficult to swal- 
low”; that the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew proves the doctrine of re- 
incarnation, etc. 

Master Mariner. The Life and 
Voyages of Amasa Delano. By 
James B. Connolly (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00). Departing from his habit 
of imaginative creation, the master 
story - teller of the Massachusetts 
coast has developed an old diary 
into a good-sized biography of 
Amasa Delano, famous navigator 
and explorer who shipped for China 
in 1789, thus beginning a series of 
as many startling adventures as any 
reader could desire. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Wisdom of 
China and India. Edited by Lin 
Yutang (New York: Random House. 
$3.95). A writer less courageous 
than the learned and ambitious au- 
thor of this work would have been 
content to introduce his readers to 
the literature either of China or of 
India rather than of both these 
countries; a volume of more than 
1,100 pages is rather a large order. 
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With characteristic Chinese cour- 
tesy, Lin Yutang puts the section 
on India first, reversing the order 
of the title; and he reminds the 
reader “that India was China’s first 
teacher in religion and imaginative 
literature, and the world’s teacher 
in trigonometry, quadratic equa- 
tions, grammar, phonetics, Arabian 
Nights, animal fables, chess, as well 
as in philosophy, and that-she in- 
spired Boccaccio, Goethe, Herder, 
Schopenhauer, Emerson, and prob- 
ably also old Aesop.” Religion, hu- 
mor, poetry, all contribute to the 
making of a work in which the edi- 
tor has in some cases added new 
translations of his own to those 
which he has drawn from authori- 
tative sources. In the section on 
India, the editor has chosen gener- 
ously from the Rigveda, the Upani- 
shads, the Sermons of Buddha and 
other sources; in the Chinese sec- 


tion he has drawn upon Laotse, 
Motse, Confucius and others. 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. 
Lewis (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50). An original design, 
skillful construction, and actualité, 
make this book worthy of recom- 
mendation, despite the fact that it 
consists of a series of letters written 
by an older to a young devil on the 
best way of ensnaring men. En- 
tertaining, witty, illuminating, it 
presents (in reverse so to speak) 
sound moral teaching and saving 
rules of conduct; and incidentally 
it will cause many a Christian apol- 
ogist to consult his rangefinder very 
carefully hereafter when he lets go 
with his heavy artillery. Among 
the profound truths that the crafty 
devil gets across is this general 
statement: “Indeed the safest road 
to Hell is the gradual one — the 
gentle slope, soft underfoot, with- 
out sudden turnings, without mile- 
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stones, without signposts.” And 
here is advice on the technique of 
destroying souls: “Jargon, not ar- 
gument, is your best ally. ... Don’t 
waste time trying to make him 
think that materialism is true! 
Make him think it is strong, or 
stark, or courageous—that it is the 
philosophy of the future. That’s 
the sort of thing he cares about. ... 
Your business is to fix his attention 
on the stream. Teach him to call 
it ‘real life’ and don’t let him ask 
what he means by ‘real.’” Exam- 
ples of the use the devil makes of 
religious divisions are scattered 
through the book. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York. By John Er- 
skine (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). In 1892 Henry E. Kreh- 
beil wrote a scholarly memorial vol- 
ume for the Philharmonic’s fiftieth 
anniversary; in 1917 James G. 
Huneker published a second vol- 
ume for the Society’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary; now John Erskine, 
professor of English at Columbia 
and president of the Juilliard foun- 
dation for many years deals with 
the last quarter century. As the 
earlier books are out of print, he 
adds a brief summary of their con- 
tents. Over one hundred pages are 
devoted to a list of the programs of 
the subscription concerts, 1917- 
1942. John Erskine tells of the 
mergers of the Philharmonic with 
the National Symphony and the 
New York Symphony, lists the vari- 
ous presidents from Urelli Hill in 
1842 to Marshall Field in 1942, 
mentions the chief permanent and 
guest conductors, relates the found- 
ing of the Stadium and Children’s 
concerts, describes the part played 
by the Society in radio broadcast- 
ing, and in the making of phono- 
graphic records. Toscanini is 
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praised as the world’s greatest in- 
terpreter of Beethoven and Wagner, 
while Bruno Walter is honored as 
the best interpreter of Mozart. The 
volume brings up to date the his- 
tory of the oldest and most famous 
orchestra in the world. The Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus and the Paris Con- 
servatoire alone have a longer 
record. 

Portraits of Our Presidents. The 
Pach Collection. By Alfred Pach 
(New York: Hastings House. $1.50). 
The famous Pach Collection of the 
Presidents of the United States is 
here presented for the first time in 
book form. The portrait of Lin- 
coln marks the beginning of a suc- 
cession of sixteen Presidents, whose 
likenesses are preserved in photo- 
graphs. Fourteen of them were 
taken by Pach Brothers. To pro- 
cure pictures of earlier’ Presidents 
Pach Brothers have reproduced in 
warm sheet-fed gravure copies of 
the finest portrait paintings in exist- 
ence. Each photograph is preceded 
by a brief summary of the Presi- 
dent’s record, and a _photostatic 
simile of his signature. 


History: Vichy, Two Years of 
Deception. By Léon Marchal (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50). 
Secretary of the French Legation in 
Munich in 1934, assigned to Africa 
for the next six years, active in se- 
cret negotiations during 1940, and 
stationed in Washington since 
April, 1941, M. Marchal, a declared 
De Gaullist since Laval’s return to 
power, is now on the diplomatic 
staff of the Fighting French. He 
has been thus well prepared for the 
writing of this book which under- 
takes to enlighten the reader on the 
confused political situation in 
which “the men of Vichy were both 
deceived and deceivers.” One de- 


fect of the volume is its failure to 
enlighten the reader sufficiently on 
the part played by Communists in 
the collapse of France and their 
present strength in North Africa. If 
the current plans of the Commu- 
nists are adopted, they will have a 
larger and more influential repre- 
sentation in the new French gov- 
ernment than they had in the Cham- 
ber before the outbreak of the 
present war. 

Post-Mortem on Malaya. By Vir- 
ginia Thompson (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00). This im- 
portant and informative, yet not 
conclusive book bears upon the 
much-discussed issue of responsi- 
bility for the quick conquest of 
Malaya by the Japanese; and, after 
a careful, intensive study of the 
country, its economic, political,’ . 
military history, the author in a 
concluding chapter presents an in- 
dictment of the British government 
for its failure to foresee and cope 
with the coming difficulties. In true 
scholarly spirit, the book is intro- 
duced with a foreword by Sir George 
Sanson, who, while paying tribute 
to the skill and diligence of Miss 
Thompson, offers what may be de- 
scribed as a brief in rebuttal, not 
underestimating the value of the 
author’s work, but insisting upon 
many considerations which she has 
overlooked or to which she pays 
less than due attention. As a whole 
then, this volume may be regarded 
as particularly valuable for an un- 
derstanding of the Malaya question, 
since it provides the reader with a 
patient and honest examination of 
documents adduced by both sides. 

A Short History of Canada for 
Americans. By Alfred Leroy Burt 
(Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. $3.00). This volume is 
a revision of The Romance of Can- 
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ada in which— as the author dis- 
covered after a decade of living and 
teaching in the United States — 
much material was included which 
had little interest for readers out- 
side of Canada, and much was 
omitted that only Canadians could 
be expected to know. In rewriting 
the earlier work the author has also 
brought it up to date in scholarship 
and in time. His experience as 
teacher was no doubt a large factor 
in the producing of a text so well 
arranged and so justly balanced. 
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Thorny issues, political, racial, and 
religious, present themselves fre- 
quently in the history of our neigh- 
bor to the north—emphatically so 
when there is question of American 
readers who happen also to be Cath- 
olic; and an example of the careful 
way in which Professor Burt moves 
over thin ice is given in his discus- 
sion of the Manitoba school ques- 
tion and the career of Sir Wilfred 
Laurier. Only once or twice is a 
word used which might offend the 
sensitive. 
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